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20,000  people  an 
ready  to  call  you 
“BOSS” 


cialty  is  promoting  cannrd  products. 

Then,  to  keep  can-making  factories 
all  over  the  country  turning  out  regular 
and  rush  orders,  there  are  executives 
with  their  secretaries,  meehanies  and 
laborers,  truckmen  and  truck  drivers. 

These  20,000  people  make  up  Ameri¬ 
can  Can  Company. 

Whenever  you  place  an  order  with 
Ameriean  Can  Company,  you  put  these 
20,000  people  to  work  for  you.  Your 
problems  become  their  problems.  And, 
in  a  real  sense  of  the  word,  they  call 
you  "boss.” 


Ahese  20,000  people  are  m  the  can¬ 
making  business. 

Some  of  them  are  research  men  .  .  . 
some  inarkctiiig  men  .  .  .  and  some  en¬ 
gineers.  Their  job  is  to  help  package 
products  in  the  right  container. 

Also  among  these  20,000  people  are 
scientists  who  solve  all  sorts  of  canning 
problems  ,  .  . 

.  .  .  and  efficiency  experts  to  step  up 
canning  output,  cut  down  canning  costs. 
Sales  Roadmen  to  w  atch  over  your  clos¬ 
ing  machines.  You'll  find  merchandising 
and  advertising  men,  too.  Their  spe- 


CERELOSE  PROTECTS  FLAVOR,  COLOR 
AND  TEXTCRE  IN  CANNED  FOODS! 


JAN. 


FEB, 


MAR. 
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SEPT. 
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NOV. 


DEC 


Canners  who  pack  their  food  products 
with  Cerelose  (Dextrose)  have  found 
that  after  months  on  the  shelf,  the 
original  flavor,  color  and  texture  have 
withstood  the  "test  of  time”. 

Dextrose  brings  out  the  natural  fla¬ 
vor  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  This  is 
accomplished  by  obtaining  a  degree  of 

CERELOSE 


sweetness  which  will  allow  the  natural 
flavor  to  predominate. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  the 
use  of  Dextrose.  Expert  technical  ad¬ 
vice  will  be  provided  without  cost  or 
obligation.  For  full  particulars,  write : 

CORN  PRODUCTS  SALES  CO. 

17  BATTERY  PLACE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


DEXTROSE 


SUGAR 
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With  the  whole  nation  keyed  to  prepared¬ 
ness — men  and  materials  drafted  to  meet  any 
possible  emergency — all  thoughts  turn  to  the 
supplying  of  the  necessary  foodstuffs  to  feed 
a  world  aflame. 


4^0^  ^04fUi^lAJ04JUL 

For  years,  CRCO  engineers  have  been 
busy— busy  perfecting  CRCO  equipment  of 
increased  capacity  and  higher  efficiency — 
and,  today,  CRCO's  skilled  mechanics  are 
busy  assembling  the  1941  requirements. 


The  demand  is  for  production — and  more 
production — as  well  as  for  the  conservation 
of  every  hour  of  man-power  within  the  means 
of  every  vital  industry.  How  best  to  step  up 
capacity  without  increasing  man  power  is  a 
problem  confronting  every  packer  of  pure 
foods.  Quality  must  be  maintained,  and 
even  improved.  But  the  pack  must  reach 
proportions  far  in  excess  of  peacetime  needs. 


And — when  the  doors  open  on  the  Chicago 
convention— CRCO  will  be  there,  ready  with 
the  answer  to  problems  of  increased  pro¬ 
duction,  higher  quality  and  the  conservation 
of  man  power.  It  will  be  an  exhibit  far 
eclipsing  past  years — an  exhibition  of  the  new 
that  will  be  of  vital  interest  to  every  canner 
in  America. 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  BALTIMORE.  MD. 

JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO..  SEATTLE.  WASH. 
JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO..  OGDEN.  UTAH 
W.  D.  CHISHOLM.  NIAGARA  FALLS.  CANADA 
LENFESTEY  SUPPLY  CORP..  TAMPA.  FLA. 


NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 
COLUMBUS.  WIS. 
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Rush  right  away" — "Ship  without  delay" — "Send 
immediately"  .  .  .  those  are  familiar  words  to 
Continental’s  traffic  representatives  throughout  the 
country.  Their  lives  are  full  of  hurry  calls.  Rush  orders 
are  their  daily  routine.  And  when  emergencies  occur, 
these  men  are  ready  to  meet  them. 

Why?  One  answer  would  be  General  Traffic  Mana¬ 
ger  George  Thacker — the  man  who  directs  Continental's 
great  traffic  network.  He’s  the  man  who  sees  that  the 
railroads  of  America  keep  cars  of  cans  rolling  to  you 
— that  line  wash-outs  and  other  emergencies  do  not  pre¬ 


vent  your  shipments  from  arriving  on  time.  His  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  operating  departments  of  the  nation’s 
railroads  insure  quick,  prompt  service.  Their  attention 
is  continually  being  directed  to  the  importance  of 
moving  cans  on  a  perishable  schedule  to  avoid  loss  to 
our  customers. 

The  efficiency  and  knowledge  of  George  Thacker’s 
department  is  one  more  reason  why  so  many  packers 
rely  on  the  Continental  organization  and  use  Con¬ 
tinental’s  high-quality  cans.  For  better  service  and  su¬ 
perior  quality,  it  pays  to  do  business  with  Continental. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 
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EDITORIALS 


1941  A  WAR  YEAR? — Let’s  get  this  job  done  and 
over  with,  in  a  job-like  style  and  promptly.  The  whole 
country  has  been  told  what  we  have  to  expect,  and 
urged  to  put  its  combined  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and 
help.  But  how? 

France  had  a  political  set-up  somewhat  like  our  own, 
torn  by  conflicting  opinions  and  desires,  and  thus 
wasted  time  which  should  have  been  employed  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  war  which  was  right  at  its  borders. 
But  the  people  had  a  real  repugnance  against  heavy 
expenditures,  and  particularly  of  increasing  taxes — in 
a  word  they  did  not  want  to  spend  the  money  nor  incur 
the  indebtedness  (in  the  form  of  taxes)  for  the  arma¬ 
ments  which  “war  mongers,”  they  claimed,  were 
urging.  They  saved  the  money!  And  where  is  their 
property,  their  factories,  their  industries  and  that 
money  now?  They  have  lost  everything — their  whole 
country  has  been  seized  and  in  effect  they  are  slaves, 
and  their  money — their  stocks  and  bonds  and  treasures 
— have  been  confiscated  or  rendered  valueless.  Labor 
which  helped  bring  about  this  stagnation  in  French 
production  has  lost  everything  it  had  gained,  their 
unions  dispersed  or  rendered  inactive,  and  they  now 
work  as  their  taskmaster  directs,  for  as  long  as  they 
are  told,  and  for  a  wage  set  by  their  captors.  Money 
and  labor,  so  anxious  to  save  for  themselves,  are  all  lost. 

Are  we  in  danger  of  such  an  eventuality?  Maybe 
not,  but  who  can  tell  ?  Each  and  everyone  of  those  con¬ 
quered  nations  felt  sure  that  nothing  of  the  kind  could 
happen  to  them,  but  it  did.  Neither  you  nor  I  can 
bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  our  country  and  our 
people  could  ever  be  so  enslaved.  But  let’s  not  rest  on 
hat  belief,  in  face  of  the  examples  the  Old  World  has 
iown  us.  Let’s  jump  in  on  this  job  of  preparedness 
V  'd  finish  it  up  from  A  to  Z,  as  if  the  enemy  were 
'*  altering  at  our  shores  right  now.  If  we  get  the  job 
r  ne  before  that  happens,  and  even  if  it  never  happens, 
0  had  better  be  in  readiness  for  any  emergency,  with 
;r  fighting  arms  stacked  ready  for  immediate  use, 
‘  an  to  be  caught  as  have  been  all  those  other  nations. 
-  aither  you  nor  I  will  ever  complain  if  our  war  engines 
entually  rust  out  from  idleness.  But  there  will  be 
■  mighty  “comfy”  feeling,  knowing  that  we  are  well 
med  and  ready  for  any  marauders. 


If  we  do  not  do  that  the  money  you  now  hope  to 
save  will  vanish  before  your  eyes — together  with  all 
you  hold  dear,  just  as  have  all  the  values  of  old  France. 
Her  soldiers  were  of  the  best,  just  as  are  ours,  but 
brave  soldiers  cannot  fight  without  arms,  and  the 
hungry  populace  will  suffer  and  starve  if  ample  food 
supplies  have  not  been  safely  stored  up  against  just 
such  an  event.  That  is  where  we  come  in. 

In  World  War  No.  1  the  slogan  “Food  will  win  the 
war”  was  originated,  but  it  seems  to  us  food  is  more 
needed  now  than  it  was  then.  All  Europe  is  an  armed 
camp  and  has  been  for  years,  with  no  attention  paid 
to  food  production,  and  no  opportunity  to  do  so  if  they 
had  wished.  The  subjugated  nations  have  been  stripped 
of  their  food  supplies,  and  we  doubt  if  that  section  of 
the  world  ever  before  faced  as  grave  a  danger  of 
famine  as  it  does  right  now.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to 
realize  what  it  means  for  a  nation  to  be  put  on 
“rations,”  as  we  have  never  had  to  do  it. 

When  the  Hon.  Herbert  Hoover  was  made  U.  S.  Food 
Commissioner  for  World  War  No.  1,  he  called  in  the 
leaders  of  the  canning  industry,  as  many  of  you  well 
know,  having  served  on  that  committee.  Sitting  next 
to  the  writer  he  put  his  hand  on  my  knee  saying  he 
commissioned  me — being  too  old  to  fight — to  make  the 
canners  produce  and  produce.  And  how  you  did  produce  1 

That  call  should  be  made  right  now  upon  every  can- 
ner  in  the  business,  and  for  all  the  acreage  he  can 
induce,  to  get  out  canned  foods  as  they  never  did 
before;  and  the  Government  should  commandeer,  at  a 
fair  price,  a  suitable  proportion  of  all  such  goods,  to 
be  stored  against  the  time  when  needed.  There  is 
plenty  of  storage  room,  or  more  can  be  built,  and  these 
goods  should  be  removed  from  the  market,  and  kept  for 
that  one  purpose.  Tying  up  a  lot  of  money?  Yes,  but 
what  good  is  money  to  the  starving  people  in  Europe 
today  ?  Don’t  hold  that  penny  so  close  to  your  eye  that 
it  blinds  you !  Food  is  as  necessary  as  guns  and  soldiers, 
and  we  can  thank  God  that  we  have  the  great  canning 
industry  so  developed  that  it  can  furnish  that  food  in 
imperishable  storehouses,  the  cans,  against  that  time 
of  want.  No  country  on  the  globe  is  so  well  prepared. 
Have  we  time  enough  to  do  a  good,  big  job?  That’s  the 
question,  and  why  speed  is  called  for. 
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Maryland  Shorts:  Sweet  Corn  Grading  Studies. 
Methods  of  Producing  Sweet  Corn  for  Canning. 
Japanese  Beetle  Demonstration. 

12:00  noon — Luncheon. 


Our  Commander  In  Chief,  the  President,  has  called 
every  man  and  woman  in  the  country  to  the  colors — 
that  is  what  Sunday  evening’s  broadcast  meant.  The 
difficulty  is  to  make  everyone  realize  that  truth,  and  to 
act.  Instead  we  are  having  time-consuming  debate, 
and  not  all  of  it  honest.  Give  the  protestors  enough 
rope  and  they  will  hang  themselves;  and  we  will  by 
that  means  have  the  enemies  amongst  us  spotted.  To 
all  intents  and  purposes  we  are  at  war;  we  must  act 
so,  if  we  hope  to  get  this  big  job  done,  as  each  one  of 
us  wants  to  see  it  done. 

Spending  money  now  to  be  fully  prepared  for  any 
eventuality  can  ultimately  save  this  money — and  our 
lives  and  property.  To  spend  this  precious  time  in 
debate  and  argument  can  mean  to  place  ourselves  in 
grave  danger.  And  that  is  as  true  about  labor  disputes 
and  delays  at  this  time. 

Let’s  do  this  job  early  in  ’41,  and  insure  that  peace 
we  all  wish. 


PROGRAM 

MARYLAND  CANNING  CROPS  SCHOOL 

Sponsored  by  the  University  of  Maryland  College  of  Agriculture, 
Experiment  Station,  and  Extension  Service,  in  Cooperation 
with  the  Tri-State  Packers’  Association 

Auditorium,  Horticultural  Building,  University  of  Maryland 
College  Park,  Maryland 

TUESDAY  MORNING.  JANUARY  7 

Chairman,  Wayne  D.  Mower 

10:00  a.  m. — Progress  Report  on  Rate  of  Seeding,  Time  of 
Planting,  and  Yield  Tests  of  New  Lima  Bean  Varieties — C.  H. 
Mahoney,  University  of  Maryland. 

What  to  do  about  the  Blue  Lake  Situation — Floyd  L.  Winter, 
Associated  Seed  Growers.  i 

Variety  and  Canning  Trials  of  Soy  Beans — E.  P.  Walls,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland. 

Maryland  Shorts:  Soil  Conservation  Program  for  Canning  Crops 
in  1941. 

Snap  Bean  Variety  Trials. 

12:00  noon — Luncheon. 

Greetings — T.  B.  Symons,  Director,  Maryland  Extension 
Service. 

Function  of  the  Experiment  Station — R.  B.  Corbett,  Director, 
Maryland  Experiment  Station. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  7 

Chairman,  C.  G.  Woodbury 

1 :30  p.  m. — Presentation  of  Ten-Ton  Tomato  Club  Prizes — 
F.  M.  Shook,  Tri-State  Packers’  Association. 

Important  Practices  in  Growing  Good  Tomatoes — C.  H.  Nissley, 
Rutgers  University. 

Practical  Methods  of  Improving  Soil  Fertility — Charles  Mills, 
Soil  Service,  Lewes,  Delaware. 

Maryland  Shorts:  The  Southern  Tomato  Plant  Disease  Situation. 
Direct  Field  Seeding  Trials  with  Tomatoes. 

Tomato  Fertilizer  Placement  Trials. 

Present  Status  in  the  Use  of  Starter  Solutions. 

Spraying  and  Dusting  Results  with  Tomatoes. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  8 

Chairman,  Francis  S.  Silver 

9:30  a.  m. — Planting  Dates  to  Insure  a  Continuous  Flow  of 
Corn  to  the  Cannery — W.  B.  Kemp,  University  of  Maryland. 
How  Plants  Utilize  Fertilizers — R.  P.  Thomas,  University  of 
Maryland. 

The  European  Corn  Borer  Situation — E.  N.  Cory,  University 
of  Maryland. 

Recommended  Varieties  of  Corn  for  Canning  in  Maryland — 
R.  G.  Rothgeb,  University  of  Maryland. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  8 

Chairman,  Henry  C.  Whiteford 

Pea  Aphis  Control  Recommendations  for  1941 — L.  P.  Ditman, 

University  of  Maryland. 

Pea  Grading  Results — E.  P.  Walls,  University  of  Maryland. 

Composition  and  Application  of  Fertilizers  for  Peas — C.  H. 

Mahoney,  University  of  Maryland. 

Maryland  Shorts:  Yield  and  Canning  Trials  of  Sweet  Pea 

Varieties. 

Seed  Treatment  of  Peas. 

Tabular  data  of  results  will  be  distributed  at  meetings;  but 

complete  proceedings  will  not  be  prepared  as  heretofore. 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

JANUARY  7-8,  1941 — Maryland  Canning  Crops  School,  Horti¬ 
cultural  Building,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Md. 

JANUARY  8-10,  1941 — Northwest  Canners  Association,  Annual 
Meeting,  Hotel  Multnomah,  Portland,  Oregon. 

JANUARY  8-10,  1941 — Sixth  Annual  Conference  of  Michigan 
Canners  and  Fieldmen,  Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing, 
Michigan. 

JANUARY  18-23,  1941 — 38th  Annual  Convention,  National 
Food  Brokers  Association,  Palmer  House,  Chicago. 

JANUARY  20-24,  1941 — Annual  Convention,  National  Canners 
Association,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  20-24,  1941 — Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies 
Exhibition,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  20-21,  1941 — Annual  convention.  National  Preservers 
Association,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  20-21,  1941 — National -American  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association,  Annual  Meeting,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  21,  1941 — Annual  Meeting,  Corn  Canners  Service 
Bureau,  4:00  P.  M.,  South  Ballroom,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago. 

JANUARY  22,  1941 — Evaporated  Milk  Association,  Annual 
Meeting,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  22,  1941  —  National  Pickle  Packers  Association, 
Annual  Meeting,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

FEBRUARY  4-5,  1941 — Indiana  Canners  and  Fieldmen,  Annual 
Conference,  Purdue  University,  West  Lafayette,  Indiana. 

FEBRUARY  6-7,  1941 — Annual  Convention,  Ozark  Canners 
Association,  Colonial  Hotel,  Springfield,  Missouri. 

FEBRUARY  10-11,  1941 — Tennessee-Kentucky  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Annual  Meeting,  Andrew  Johnson  Hotel,  Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 

FEBRUARY  15-22,  1941 — National  Cherry  Week. 

FEBRUARY  18-19-20,  1941 — Technical  School  for  Pickle  and 
Kraut  Packers,  Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing,  Mich 

FEBRUARY  28th  to  March  7th — Canned  Salmon  Week. 

MARCH  5-6  1941 — Annual  Meeting,  Virginia  Canners  Associa 
tion.  Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 

MARCH  6-8,  1941 — Annual  Meeting,  Canners  League  of  Cali 
fornia.  Hotel  Del  Monte,  Del  Monte,  California. 

MARCH  19-21,  1941 — Canners’  and  Growers’  School,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

FACTORY  WHISTLES  ARE  BUGLES,  TOO! 

Is  Your  Plant  Prepared  for  ’41? 
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PLANNING  FOR  CANNED  PEAS 

An  Address  by  L.  S.  BEALE,  Secretary 

Canned  Pea  Marketing  Institute,  Inc.  before  Pea  Section  of  Tri-State  Packers'  Association, 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  December  5th,  1940 


The  Best  Planned  Acreage  Coes  Awry 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  reports  a  planted 
acreage  of  peas  for  canning  in  1940  of  300,490.  The  requirements 
of  the  trade  would  seem  to  justify  this  acreage  at  anything  like 
a  normal  or  average  yield.  At  72  cases  per  acre  the  pack  would 
have  been  21,635,000  cases;  the  1940  carry-over  was  2,629,000 
cases  so  that  the  supply  would  have  been  24,264,000  cases.  This 
would  not  have  been  excessive  in  view  of  a  movement  last  year 
of  21,123,000  cases,  and  22,659,000  cases  the  year  before. 

But  this  year’s  experience  proves  the  fallacy  of  depending 
alone  upon  the  sound  planning  of  acreage  to  maintain  a  supply 
in  balance  with  consumer  requirements  and,  therefore,  a  stable 
market.  Even  if  acreage  could  be  controlled,  an  excessive  supply 
could  still  not  be  avoided  except  by  such  arbitrary  control  as 
would  hold  the  pack  to  a  figure  inside  the  requirements  of  the 
trade  even  if  the  yield  were  abnormally  high;  such  a  control 
would,  of  course,  create  a  shortage  for  consumer  requirements 
with  a  normal  yield,  and  justifiable  condemnation  in  the  case 
of  less  than  a  normal  yield. 

The  planned  acreage  this  year  was  justifiable  in  the  light  of 
the  statistical  facts  and  normal  yield  expectations,  from  the 
standpoint  of  both  canner  and  consumer.  And  yet  there  was 
a  range  of  seven  million  cases  in  the  possibilities  of  the  pack 
from  that  acreage. 

You  will  recall  that  in  the  spring  there  was  apprehension 
concerning  the  crop  because  of  late  plantings  which  were 
expected  to  bring  late  maturities  into  damaging  heat  There 
were  cool  rainy  days  which  retarded  early  growth.  In  May 
many  competent  observers  found  indications  of  an  18,000,000 
case  pack. 

But  in  late  June  and  early  July  the  weather  continued  cool 
and  the  degree  of  heat  which  could  finish  the  harvest  did  not 
develop  until  after  the  middle  of  July  in  many  of  the  heavy  pro¬ 
ducing  districts.  This  accounted  for  an  abnormal  120  cases  to 
the  acre  in  Indiana,  and  a  national  average  of  84.4  cases  per 
planted  acre.  Se  we  had  a  pack  of  25,378,000  cases  instead  of  the 
possible  18,000,000  cases,  or  a  normal  expectancy  of  21,635,000 
cases.  And  thus  we  find  it  difficult  to  assure  a  stable  market  by 
dependence  alone  upon  the  sound  planning  of  acreage. 

Pre- Promotional  Statistical  Influences 

There  has  been  a  very  definite  relation  between  the  market 
level  and  the  volume  of  supply.  In  the  five  years  prior  to 
industry  promotion  this  relationship  has  been  almost  true  to 
tins  mathematical  formula:  In  the  range  between  eighteen  and 
Jiirty  million  cases  of  supply,  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  the 
supply  results  in  a  price  drop  of  5  cents  per  dozen.  We  have 
this  year,  a  supply  18  per  cent  in  excess  of  last  year  so  that 
■•'■cording  to  statistical  history  we  might  be  expected  to  be 
'  alizing  9  cents  per  dozen  less  than  last  year.  And  those  of 
u  who  remember  the  30,000,000  case  supply  and  price  levels 
'  1938  will,  I  am  sure,  not  challenge  this  statistical  inference 

9  cents  per  dozen  difference. 

But  instead  of  9  cents  per  dozen  less  than  last  year  we  find 
'r  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  standard  3-sieve  Alaskas 
ve  on  the  average  the  same  as  last  year;  and  the  combined 
■"ighted  average  of  all  grades  and  sieve  sizes  is  actually  2  cents 
r  case  higher  than  for  the  same  period  last  year.  What  has 
ppened  to  the  statistical  formula  of  the  pre-promotion  days? 
■  review  of  events  may  provide  the  answer,  and  particularly 
comparison  between  those  of  1938  and  today. 

Promotion  For  Volume 

You  will  recall  that  in  1938  we  were  faced  with  a  30,000,000 
se  supply,  and  a  proven  market  thru  regular  distributing 
.annels  of  only  20,000,000  cases,  Canners  were  distressed 


with  supplies  much  in  excess  of  their  financial  ability  to  hold, 
and  in  excess  of  their  established  markets.  Prices  were  in  a 
fast  downward  trend  and  distributors  lacked  the  confidence 
necessary  to  their  investing  in,  and  pushing  canned  peas.  We 
needed  a  floor  under  the  market.  That  was  provided  by  the 
commitment  we  negotiated  with  the  R.F.C.  It  was  the  first 
step  to  induce  the  confidence  of  distributors. 

We  needed  a  large  movement  to  reduce  the  weight  of  these 
stocks.  To  get  that  movement  we  needed  the  help  of  distributors. 
To  induce  their  help  we  needed  to  stimulate  the  retailer;  and 
we  had  to  give  the  retailer  the  incentive  of  an  aroused  con¬ 
sumer  interest.  So  we  planned  national  advertising,  point-of-sale 
materials,  and  a  merchandising  story  with  which  the  distributor 
could  work  the  retail  trade. 

Our  objective  was  to  move  a  lot  of  peas — quickly.  We  didn’t 
expect  to  move  them  at  high  prices.  We  knew  an  improved 
market  level  would  have  to  await  a  substantially  reduced  supply. 
So  our  slogan  in  1938  was  “Canned  Peas  are  Better  and 
Cheaper  this  Year.” 

Well,  we  did  move  a  lot  of  peas.  The  movement  was  nearly 
three  million  cases  in  excess  of  the  previous  year,  and  over 
three  million  cases  in  excess  of  the  three  preceding  years. 

When  I  say  that  advertising,  merchandising  and  promotion 
accomplished  this,  I  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that  there  remain 
a  few  skeptics  who  cling  to  the  idea  that  the  low  prices  of  that 
period  are  responsible,  alone,  for  the  increased  movement.  So, 
please  let  me  pause  a  moment  to  challenge  that  view. 

Confidence  A  Greater  Volume  Influence  Than  Price 

Taking  Standard  4-sieve  Alaskas  as  a  barometer,  the  average 
f.  o.  b.  factory  realization  from  June  to  December  inclusive  in 
1938  was  65.2  cents.  The  movement  was  13,712,000  cases.  In 
the  same  period  the  year  before  the  average  price  was  7  cents 
higher  and  yet  the  movement  was  actually  2,000  cases  more.  In 
the  same  period  the  year  after,  1939,  the  price  was  1414  cents 
higher  and  the  movement  only  258,000  cases  less.  This  is  the 
record  of  the  first  seven  months  of  these  years. 

From  January  to  May,  the  last  five  months  of  the  distributing 
year,  in  the  1938  pack  year  the  price  average  was  65.2  cents, 
exactly  the  same  as  for  the  first  seven  months — not  any  lower, 
yet  it  was  in  these  last  five  months  that  the  increase  in  move¬ 
ment  occurred  and  when  the  promotion  was  conducted.  How 
could  price  alone  account  for  the  increase  in  movement  the 
last  five  months  when  promotion  was  conducted,  and  not  accom¬ 
plish  any  increased  movement  with  the  same  low  price  level  and 
without  promotion  in  the  first  seven  months? 

And  if  price  alone  accounts  for  volume,  what  is  the  answer 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  last  five  months  of  the  1939  pack  year, 
the  movement  was  1,300,000  cases  in  excess  of  the  1937  pack 
year,  at  15  cents  per  dozen  higher  price  level,  and  only  1,200,000 
cases  less  than  the  year  before  (1938)  at  19.6  cents  per  dozen 
higher  price  level? 

Statistics  prove  that  the  volume  of  supply  very  definitely 
determines  price  level,  when  left  to  operate  alone  without  any 
other  influence.  But  the  volume  of  the  movement  is  affected 
more  by  distributors’  confidence  in  values  than  by  the  price  level 
itself. 

When  a  distributor  knows  that  promotion  is  to  be  provided 
for  canned  peas  he  feels  safe  in  investing  in  them ;  when  he  has 
invested  in  them  he  will  push  them.  He  will  invest  at  85  cents 
and  put  forth  effort  when  he  has  confidence,  while  he  will  not 
invest  at  65  cents  or  expend  effort  if  he  thinks  the  price  is 
unstable.  The  foregoing  records  of  the  last  two  years  prove  this. 

The  confidence  restored  in  the  last  five  months  of  the  1938 
pack  year  carried  on  thru  the  next  year.  Distributors  had 
found  canned  peas  reacted  profitably  to  promotional  efforts.  So, 
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with  confidence,  they  continued  to  push  peas  even  without  any 
sales  event  being  scheduled  by  us.  But  we  continued  to  keep 
canned  peas  before  the  consumer  by  publicizing  canned  pea 
recipes,  and  thus  kept  the  field  fertile  for  the  efforts  of  the 
distributor. 

Promotion  As  A  Stabilizing  Influence 

So  we  had  a  satisfactory  movement  and  a  much  improved 
market  level  thru  the  1939  pack  year.  Then  in  May,  at  the 
close  of  that  year,  our  planning  committee  recommended  for  the 
1940  year  the  renewal  of  advertising,  merchandising  and  pro¬ 
motional  activities.  With  the  conditions  then  so  stable,  why  did 
the  committee  recommend  this  program? 

Well,  it  wasn’t  because  of  any  distress  such  as  prompted  the 
1938  campaign.  Yes,  we  have  a  28,000,000  case  supply  for  1940, 
almost  as  large  as  the  30,000,000  cases  in  1938.  But  we  now  look 
upon  23  million  cases  as  a  possible  movement,  or  a  reserve  of 
only  5  million  cases ;  whereas,  in  1938,  the  30  million  cases  looked 
like  a  10  million  case  excess.  And  still  the  price  level  hasn’t 
skidded  like  it  did  in  1938,  thanks  to  continued  confidence. 

When  this  year’s  program  was  planned  in  late  May,  we  didn’t 
even  know  we  would  have  a  28  million  case  supply.  We  knew 
only  that  the  planted  acreage  at  a  normal  yield  would  give  us 
a  21  million  case  pack;  that  the  carry-over  would  be  around  3 
million  cases  and  the  supply  would  probably  be  24  million  cases. 
Certainly  no  distressing  situation  in  sight  there,  with  a  move¬ 
ment  of  21  million  cases  for  the  year  just  ending. 

But,  in  May,  our  committee  knew  that  canned  peas  had  the 
confidence  of  the  trade.  I  am  afraid  canners  are  too  prone 
to  take  distributors’  confidence  in  an  item  as  a  mysterious  thing 
which  just  happens,  without  being  able  to  do  anything  about 
either  getting  it  or  holding  it.  Our  committee  looked  upon  this 
confidence  as  a  valuable  thing.  They  wanted  to  keep  it,  to 
guard  against  losing  it.  As  mentioned  before,  they  had  learned 
that  it  is  unsound  to  depend  solely  upon  the  accident  of  weather 
and  crop  conditions,  or  the  sound  judgement  of  canners  regard¬ 
ing  acreage  planning,  to  maintain  a  balanced  statistical  position ; 
unsound  to  depend  alone  upon  factors  or  supply  and  demand  to 
maintain  confidence  and  a  reasonable  market  level.  They  had 
seen  the  movement  go  up  with  promotion  and  then  decline  when 
promotion  was  abated.  They  had  seen  that  promotional  events 
generate  a  momentum  beyond  the  specific  period  of  the  event, 
but  that  without  a  renewal  such  momentum  would  be  bound 
to  die  out. 

This  committee  thought  of  the  industry’s  responsibility  to  its 
30,000  growers — the  need  to  maintain  a  market  for  their  ac¬ 
customed  acreage.  They  knew  that  our  factory  capacities  could 
provide  a  good  product  at  lower  costs  if  a  greater  percentage 
of  these  capacities  could  be  utilized.  And,  of  course,  they  wanted 
a  profitable  operation,  which  depends  upon  an  active  market, 
the  confidence  of  both  canners  and  distributors  and  a  fair  mar¬ 
ket  level.  So,  even  contemplating  a  balanced  statistical  position, 
and  no  particular  distress,  the  committee  still  recommended  a 
promotional  program  for  1940. 

Some  Comparisons  of  1938  and  1940  Promotion 

The  difference  in  the  backgi’ound  for  our  1938  and  our  1940 
promotion  has  been  emphasized  in  the  foregoing  manner  in 
addresses  we  have  made  before  brokers  and  distributors  in 
twenty  of  the  principal  markets  in  September  and  October.  It 
has  been  enlightening  to  us  to  see  how  much  interest  these 
audiences  have  indicated  in  these  fundamentals  of  our  back¬ 
ground  for  our  promotional  efforts. 

Since  they  already  knew  of  the  large  pack  and  supply  it  was 
constructive  to  let  them  know  that  this  is  a  “regular”  plan 
of  promotion,  not  founded  in  distress  and,  therefore,  not  in 
itself  indicative  of  any  expectation  on  our  part  of  a  weaker 
market.  And  our  slogan  this  year  has  been  “Canned  Peas  for 
Vitamins,  Variety  and  Value” — value,  not  cheapness. 

Our  budget  for  the  current  year  provides  $76,500  for  promo¬ 
tion  as  against  the  $150,000  provided  in  1938.  Our  budget 
having  been  over-subscribed,  we  have  made  additions  to  our 
planned  program  this  year  which  may  run  the  expenditures  to 
nearer  $85,000.  We  should  not  expect  as  much  for  $85,000  as 
we  may  have  gotten  with  $150,000,  but  I  believe  the  results 
will  be  far  greater  than  the  proportions  of  85  to  150. 

We  have  learned  that  these  broker-distributor  meetings  are 
about  the  most  effective  thing  we  have  done  this  year.  We 
should  plan  them  again  with  more  coverage.  We  made  no 


provisions  for  them  in  our  budget  and  they  represent  one  of 
the  items  of  extra  expense,  but  the  returns  on  the  planned 
expense  have  been  greatly  enhanced  thereby. 

You  might  think  that  brokers  and  distributors  are  accustomed 
to  promotion,  that  they  would  take  this  one  in  their  stride  as 
just  another  one  of  those  things.  I  believe  many  of  them  who  did 
not  attend  these  meetings  have  shown  some  of  this  attitude, 
but  those  who  did  attend  found  in  the  reasons  for  this  campaign, 
and  the  reasons  for  the  detail  of  each  planned  step,  that 
material  for  selling  which  prompted  them  to  more  aggressive 
efforts. 

We  told  brokers  .and  distributors  about  canned  peas  having 
reached  the  No.  1  position  in  consumer  volume  among  all 
canned  vegetables  and  fruits;  that  they  could  invest  their  time 
and  make  more  money,  hour  for  hour,  in  selling  canned  peas 
during  a  promotion  than  in  selling  any  other  canned  vegetable 
or  fruit.  When  an  item  already  has  consumer  favor,  it  stands 
to  reason  that  the  response  to  sales  effort  will  be  much  greater 
than  when  applied  to  an  item  for  which  some  degree  of  consumer 
resistance  has  to  be  overcome.  This  point  was  readily  grasped 
by  distributors  as  one  which  would  be  of  great  help  to  them 
in  their  contacts  with  retailers. 

We  pointed  out  that  our  advertising  beautifully  illustrated 
seven  canned  pea  recipes  which  also  called  for  thirty  other  items 
handled  by  the  grocer,  and  that  he  could  tie  into  the  promotion 
of  canned  peas,  primarily,  while  stimulating  all  the  departments 
of  the  store.  The  principal  banner  for  store  displays  repro¬ 
duced  such  an  ad.  This  point,  too,  was  appreciated  by  distribu¬ 
tors  as  a  selling  tool  in  their  contacts  with  retailers. 

We  provided  176,000  sets  of  the  store  display  material  for 
distribution  thru  campaign  canners,  and  wholesalers  to  retail 
stores.  They  have  all  been  requisitioned.  We  have  not  forced 
them  upon  anyone  so  that  we  feel  there  has  probably  been  a 
minimum  of  waste  in  usage.  Many  organizations  had  additional 
sales  display  materials  printed.  We  have  provided  hundreds  of 
cuts  and  mats  for  distributors’  and  retailers’  use  in  their  own 
advertising,  and  printed  specimens  of  house  organs,  newspapers 
and  handbills  indicate  a  substantial  addition  to  the  advertising 
directly  purchased  by  us. 

Reprints  of  the  second  ad  in  Life  magazine  were  provided  for 
use  with  store  displays.  This  was  an  unplanned  feature,  added 
somewhat  belatedly,  so  that  only  60,000  copies  were  provided. 
They  were  promptly  requisitioned  by  distributors. 

The  number  of  distributors  tying  in  with  this  campaign  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  number  indentified  with  either  the  January  or  March 
events  in  1939.  With  a  few  exceptions  we  have  had  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  large  chains,  several  of  which  spent  substantial 
sums  on  supplemental  printed  material.  The  large  cooperatives 
or  voluntary  groups  have  been  particularly  active. 

Forty  of  the  leading  railroads  have  mentioned  canned  peas 
on  their  dining  car  menus,  as  have  some  of  the  leading  hotels. 
Gummed  leaflets  were  provided  stating  that  canned  peas  were 
being  served  for  vitamins,  variety  and  value. 

Our  publicity  program  is  greatly  enlarged  over  that  of  the 
previous  campaign.  Samples  of  the  publicity  obtained  are  dis¬ 
played  here.  The  space  obtained  in  September  and  October 
exceeds  that  of  the  entire  period  of  the  previous  campaign.  The 
radio  coverage  is  also  greatly  improved.  And  these  features  are 
scheduled  for  the  entire  year,  not  alone  for  the  period  of  the 
Canned  Pea  Carnival. 

So  far  as  this  promotion  may  be  said  to  increase  the  move¬ 
ment  over  that  which  might  have  occurred  without  it,  we  wil’ 
have  to  wait  for  the  November  shipping  record.  Peas  were  moved 
for  stocking  up  distributors  and  retailers  in  advance  of  th--' 
advertising,  and  peas  are  moving  to  replace  the  stocks  sold. 
Probably  a  look  back  several  months  from  now  will  give  us  r 
better  appraisal  of  all  infiuences. 

However,  headquarters  of  a  metropolitan  group  of  stores  in 
the  East  has  just  reported  that  they  moved  15,000  cases  in 
preparation  for  and  during  their  drive  of  October  31  to  Novem¬ 
ber  6.  Eventually,  we  will  have  more  data  available  on  resulti 
of  individual  promotions.  Still,  as  you  already  know,  canned, 
pea  volume  is  good.  Movement  for  the  first  five  months  in 
12,871,809  cases.  That  is  1,952,583  cases  more  than  last  year 
The  September  movement  slightly  exceeded  last  year’s  wa 
boom  and  the  October  movement  shows  even  better  compared  tn 
last  year. 

(Please  turn  to  page  13) 
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Maximum  Protection 


at 

Minimum  Cost 

against  losses  by 

FIRE  .  LIGHTNING  •  WINDSTORM 
EXPLOSION  .  PREVENTED  PRODUCTION 
RIOT  and  CIVIL  COMMOTION 
VANDALISM  and  MALICIOUS  MISCHIEF 
AIRCRAFT  and  VEHICLE  DAMAGE 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

222  North  Bank  Drive,  CHICAGO 


ROD 
SPLIT 

and 

SKIN 

REMOVER  and  WASHER 

for  really  removing  all  splits  and  skins  from  peas  and 
beans,  this  "after  blanch  washer"  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

It  actually  makes  the  pack  prettier  .  .  .  and  of  course' 
more  salable.  Strong  parallel  brass  rods  form  the  sieve. 
Inside  is  a  water  pipe,  vnth  our  new  spray  nozzles  that 
assure  a  thorough  wash.  It  works  equally  well  on  peas 
stringbeans  or  lima  beans. 

Ask  for  Details. 

THE  SINCLflIR-SCOTT  CO. 

“The  Original  Grader  House” 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


FMC  DOUBLE  HUSKER 


—WITH  SEMI -HARD  RUBBER  ROLLS 
THAT  ^^WEAR  LIKE  IRONI" 

•  The  FMC  Double  Husker  turns  out  120  to  160 

ears  of  perfectly  husked  com  per  minute.  There’s 
less  braising  and  breaking  of  tender  corn  because 
rubber  rolls  are  used — yet  they  "wear  like  iron’’. 

Each  roll  is  made  in  three  sections  which  can 
be  readily  interchanged,  distributing  the  wear 

evenly.  When  a  section  wears  out,  it  alone  need 

be  replaced. 

Handles  the  com  as  fast  as  two  operators  can 
feed.  Cuts  down  sorting  and  rehusking  time  be¬ 
cause  it  removes  all  the  husk  regardless  of  the 

size  or  lack  of  uniformity  of  ears. 

Put  this  machine  to  work  for  you.  Mail  the 
coupon  for  complete  information. 

^  FMC  Engineers  are  constantly  developing  ana 

testing  neu)  machines for  producing jinestquality 

packs  at  lower  cosU 

IFiili 


HOOPEStciii,  iutnois 


A>602-T 

Food  Machinery  Corporation 
(Sprague-Sells  Division),  Hoopeston,  III. 

Please  send:  □  Full  details  of  the  FMC  Double  Huskei. 
□  Your  complete  General  Catalog. 
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WHAT  OF  THE  HEW  YEAR? 


by  "BETTER  PROFITS" 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


The  TRI-STATE  canners,  in  their  annual  conven¬ 
tion  again  took  a  head  start  on  their  brethren  in 
other  localities.  It’s  not  for  nothing  the  Tri-States 
have  acquired  their  reputation  for  “firsts"  in  the  in¬ 
dustry,  and  it  may  be  by  accident  or  design  that  again 
they  sound  a  needed  note  among  canners,  but  we’ll 
assume  they  arranged  the  happening  or  at  least  hoped 
against  hope  such  an  incident  would  occur.  I  refer  to 
the  rei^narks  of  Mr.  L.  S.  Beale,  Secretary  of  the 
Canned  Pea  Marketing  Institute  while  discussing  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  Institute.  He  said  among  other  things: 
“When  pea  canners  generally  become  promotion- 
minded  they  will  become  more  quality-minded,  and 
when  they  become  thoroughly  quality-minded  the 
strain  of  the  acreage  problem  will  disappear.” 

Right  now,  a  few  days  since  1941  with  its  problems 
and  plans  has  been  ushered  into  a  world  far  from 
happy,  a  few  weeks  before  the  great  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  Chicago,  is  a  splendid  time  during  which  to 
soberly  contemplate  our  objectives  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  Every  trade  paper  in  the  canning  field 
for  years  has  shouted  to  high  heaven  for  quality,  ever 
higher  quality.  Every  session  of  the  Tri-States  canners 
has  been  marked  for  years  by  a  cutting  bee,  the  object 
of  which  has  been  the  improvement  of  quality,  and 
now  we  have  the  executive  secretary  of  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  service  bodies  in  the  industry  add  his  admoni¬ 
tion  to  all  those  going  before,  “Pack  quality  products 
and  you’ll  come  close  to  solving  your  problems." 

We  take  off  our  hats  to  the  Canned  Pea  Marketing 
Institute  and  ask  you  to  believe  with  us  in  the  value 
of  their  message. 

If  you  can  peas,  whether  in  large  or  small  amounts, 
and  no  matter  how  many  other  items  you  pack,  you 
ought  to  be  lined  up  with  the  Pea  Marketing  Institute, 
doing  your  part  to  carry  on  their  merchandising  cam¬ 
paign  and  to  financially  support  the  Institute.  The 
smallest  canner  should  do  no  less.  Now  that  a  paid 
employee  of  a  group  of  canners  has  gone  so  far  in 
public  as  to  point  out  a  logical  course  of  plant  or  com¬ 
pany  action,  it’s  time  we  all  took  heart  again  in  this 
ceaseless  struggle  for  higher  quality  in  all  canned 
foods.  Idealistic  canners  of  kindred  products  ought 
to  revitalize  their  program  for  action  in  1941  and  de¬ 
mand  vigorous  efforts  such  as  we  have  heard  described 
in  Mr.  Beale’s  report  on  the  occasion  of  his  recent  pub¬ 
lic  appearances  at  conventions  and  elsewhere. 

Remember,  we  have  always  preached  that  you  will 
never  get  away  from  attack  by  price  buyers  until  you 
have  a  constructive  program  for  merchandising  your 
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goods.  Listen  to  Mr.  Beale  again:  “It  was  learned 
that  distributors  especially  liked  that  type  of  promotion 
that  permitted  them  to  tie-in  with  the  brands  on  which 
their  business  is  established.  You  can’t  blame  the  dis¬ 
tributor,  can  you?  So  far,  without  this  product  sales 
promotion,  you  were  unable  to  show  any  buyer  for  his 
own  label  that  you  were  going  to  do  something  concrete 
in  helping  him  sell  more  of  your  goods.  In  fact  the 
only  thing  you  might  have  suggested  would  have  been 
the  paying  by  you  of  advertising  bills  covering  the 
advertising  of  your  pack  under  his  label.  And  to  tell 
the  truth,  whenever  this  might  have  been  undertaken, 
you  would  have  risked  having  the  offer  accepted  as  a 
price  reduction  and  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Beale  goes  further  in  his  remarks :  “Confidence,” 
he  said,  “is  necessary  to  a  stable  market,  and  promo¬ 
tion  has  been  found  to  be  the  most  dependable  avenue 
to  confidence.”  “Promotion  has  become  a  ‘must’  in 
any  future  plan  for  industry  effort.”  Then,  of  course, 
he  closed  with  the  admonition  we  have  already  quoted, 
that  canners  would  become  more  quality  minded  as 
they  became  more  promotion  minded.  He  used  the 
velvet  hand  in  the  glove  and  did  not  make  this  a  “must” 
but  he  might  well  have  done  so !  If  the  various  prod¬ 
uct  groups  will  take  this  quality  improvement  angle 
as  a  project  for  development  in  1941  they  will  go  a 
long  ways  toward  stabilizing  our  industry ! 

I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  the  physical  set-up 
of  the  Canned  Pea  Marketing  Institute  to  know  how 
well  they  are  manned  but  I  presume  they  do  a  lot  on 
a  small  appropriation.  And  I  am  even  more  certain 
that  more  operating  funds  might  be  easily  forthcoming 
if  due  cause  were  shown  as  to  why  they  ought  to  be 
raised.  Well,  here  you  have  a  program  already  offering 
the  packer  for  buyer’s  label  a  sales  argument  he  has 
not  had  before,  what  are  you  doing  for  the  little  fellow 
who  sells  mostly  under  his  factory  label  and  who  has 
always  packed  goods  a  little  better  at  least  than  the 
legend  on  his  label  required?  Maybe  it  seems  hard  to 
provide  anything  for  him  but  it  can  be  worked  out 
And  in  the  working  out  of  such  a  plan  you  will  attraci 
to  your  monetary  support  many  more  canners  than  ar* 
interested  at  present. 

Suppose  I  have  a  small  tomato  packing  plant  in  Vir 
ginia.  Suppose  I  have  always  operated  it  at  a  sma’’ 
profit;  suppose  a  local  group  of  business  men  are  will¬ 
ing  to  help  me  take  over  two  or  three  more  tomato 
packing  plants  in  the  locality  if  I  can  show  reasonabU 
assurance  that  I  will  be  able  to  continue  my  profitable 
canning  operations  on  a  scale  larger  than  that  to  which 
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I  have  been  accustomed  ?  Can  I  appeal  today  to  some 
qualified  organization  in  my  product  group  for  sound 
sales  and  merchandising  advice?  May  I  depend  on 
their  preparing  for  me  a  sales  plan  which  I  can  take 
back  to  my  prospective  supporters  and  expect  them 
to  accept  it  as  a  basis  for  their  support?  I  don’t  think 
so!  True,  the  National  Canners  Association  should 
have  been  furnishing  such  sales  aids  years  ago.  If  they 
were  unwilling  to  do  so,  the  state  associations  should 
have  been  ready  to  step  into  the  breach,  but  they  have 
not  been  willing  to  tackle  sales  problems.  Now  our 
last  resort  is  the  product  group,  those  formed  already, 
those  in  the  formative  stages  and  the  many  that  will 
undoubtedly  follow  sound  leads  furnished  by  early 
groups  in  the  field. 

Some  one  of  them  will  pioneer  in  this  matter,  will 
succeed  beyond  the  fondest  hopes  of  those  interested 
and  then  others  will  follow.  I  have  no  highfalutin 
ideas  as  to  the  elaborateness  of  the  campaign  but  this 
mythical  canner  down  in  Virginia,  or  if  a  real  honest- 
to-goodness  canner  in  Maine,  ought  to  be  able  to  get 
from  some  disinterested  party  in  his  line  of  distribu¬ 
tion  a  logical  sales  and  advertising  plan  fitting  his 
purposes  and  adapting  itself  to  his  financial  condition. 

Quoting  Mr.  Beale  again:  “In  addition  to  consumer 
advertising,  the  1940  campaign  included  extensive 
work  with  brokers  and  distributors.”  It  might  be  that 
the  advisory  board  appealed  to  would  analyze  all  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  prospective  distribution  and  recommend  a 
campaign  among  brokers  and  distributors  salesmen 
alone,  with  tangible  advertising  support  to  follow  the 
acquisition  of  wider  distribution.  Maybe  the  thing 
to  do  in  one  instance  would  be  entirely  different  from 
that  in  another,  but  the  point  I  want  to  make  in  this 
article  is  that  today  the  canner  unable  or  unwilling 
to  plan  a  merchandising  campaign  to  fit  his  particular 
needs  cannot  go  to  somebody  interested  unselfishly  in 
his  financial  welfare  and  be  given  a  workable  plan.  If 
I  am  wrong,  readers  will  correct  me  promptly!  And 
I’ll  publicize  the  correction ! 

Newspaper  men  in  small  towns  are  not  qualified  as 
a  rule  to  pass  on  campaigns  to  run  over  a  wide  area 
and  designed  to  fit  a  number  of  varying  situations. 
Job  printers  are  all  right  when  a  handbill  or  broadside 
is  to  be  prepared  but  neither  the  newspaper  man  or 
the  printer  can  be  expected  to  give  you  the  necessary, 
instructive  advice  your  product  group  manager  ought 
10  be  in  a  position  to  hand  out  promptly  when  asked 
about  a  specific  sales  or  merchandising  problem.  There 
“re  some  state  secretaries,  God  bless  ’em,  that  would 
ike  to  tackle  such  a  job  but  who  are  handicapped  by 
ressure  of  present  duties.  Maybe  in  1941  some  one 
f  them  will  break  away  from  routine  long  enough 
'  get  some  small  canner  started  on  the  road  to  mer- 
handising  his  own  label.  If  any  of  them  are  planning 
)  do  this,  let  this  column  know  and  I’ll  publicize  that, 
>0.  We  must  have  more  merchandising  of  quality 
inned  foods  in  1941! 


FACTORY  WHISTLES  ARE  BUGLES,  TOO! 
Is  Your  Plant  Prepared  for  *41? 


PEA 

HUIUNC 

EQUIPMENT 


A  Hamachek  Ideal  Viner, 
Viner  Feeder,  and 
Power  Plant 

WILL  BE  DISPLAYED  AT 

HOTEL  STEVENS, 

DURING  CONVENTION  WEEK 


Feel  free  to  carefully  examine 
and  ask  questions  regarding  the 
numerous  features  that  make 
Hamachek  Hulling  Machinery  a 
necessity  for  canners  who  want 
the  hest  pack  of  peas  or  lima  beans 
at  the  greatest  profit. 


FRANK 


AN  ACH  E 


MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE  WISCONSIN 

Established  1880  •  Incorporated  7924 

GREEN  PEA  HULLING  SPECIALISTS 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


CROWN  CORK  CHRISTMAS  PARTY 

Employees  and  their  families,  num¬ 
bering  more  than  3,000,  attended  the 
annual  Christmas  Party  given  by  the 
Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Company  on  Fri¬ 
day,  December  20th,  at  the  Highland- 
town  (Baltimore)  plant.  The  party  was 
scheduled  to  get  under  way  at  3:00  P.  M., 
and  for  an  hour  before  time  children 
formed  a  line  three  and  four  abreast 
that  stretched  for  two  blocks  from  the 
entrance  to  the  plant.  As  the  doors 
opened,  Santa  Claus  greeted  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  each  one  received  a  gift  bag. 
The  gift  bags  contained  fruit,  candy  and 
a  toy.  Passing  along  into  the  building, 
ice  cream  and  cake  were  served  and  sec¬ 
ond  helpings  were  the  rule.  For  enter¬ 
tainment,  the  Crown  Glee  Club  sang 
Christmas  carols  and  patriotic  songs, 
dancing  followed  to  the  tuneful  rhythm 
of  a  local  orchestra.  Similar  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  at  the  Guilford  plant 
of  the  company,  on  Barclay  and  Oliver 
Streets,  with  650  gift  bags  distributed. 

The  annual  Christmas  Party  for  the 
employees  and  their  families  is  an  event 
of  long  standing  at  Crown  Cork  and 
Seal.  Mr.  Charles  E.  McManus,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  firm,  has  fostered  and  in¬ 
creased  the  scope  of  this  yearly  affair 
for  more  than  a  decade.  In  addition 
to  the  party,  another  Christmas  present 
was  given  to  every  employee  of  the 
Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Company.  All 
employees  who  had  been  with  the  com¬ 
pany  on  May  1st  or  before  received  one 
week’s  pay  as  a  bonus.  Other  employees 
were  given  different  amounts  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  length  of  service  with  the 
company.  This  bonus  at  Christmas  time 
is  another  long-standing  policy  at  the 
Crown,  as  similar  payments  have  been 
made  to  the  employees  annually  for 
more  than  ten  years. 


BRUBAKER  CARNATION  SALES  MANAGER 

Ralph  Brubaker,  sales  manager  of 
Haas,  Baruch  &  Co.,  wholesale  grocers 
of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  will  shortly  take 
over  duties  as  Western  division  sales 
manager  for  the  Carnation  Milk  Com¬ 
pany.  He  will  open  headquarters  for 
the  firm  in  Los  Angeles,  where  he  will 
supervise  activities  in  eight  Western 
States,  Hawaii,  Alaska  and  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands. 


ST.  LOUIS  BROKERS  ELECT  WAGNER 

Harry  L.  Wagner,  President  of  Na¬ 
tional  Food  Brokers  Association,  has 
been  elected  President  of  the  St.  Louis 
Food  Brokers  Association  along  with 
Frank  Ottofy,  Vice-President,  Harry  G. 
Kline,  Secretary,  and  H.  O.  Smith, 
Treasurer. 


CLARENCE  CRAY  RECUPERATING 

The  many  friends  of  Clarence  B.  Gray, 
President  and  Manager  of  Bloomsburg 
Packing  Company,  Inc.,  Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
he  is  making  rapid  recovery  from  an  at¬ 
tack  of  pneumonia  for  which  he  spent 
over  a  month  in  a  Danville,  Pennsylvania, 
hospital. 


TRIZZINO,  BUYER.  JOINS  BROKERAGE 
FIRM 

August  P.  Trizzino,  former  assistant 
buyer  of  canned  foods  for  Austin, 
Nichols  &  Company,  joined  the  sales 
staff  of  Weisl  &  Sills,  New  York  Canned 
Food  Brokers,  as  of  January  1st. 


GRADY  HEADS  AMERICAN  PRESIDENT 
LINES 

Henry  F.  Grady,  formerly  dean  of  the 
University  of  California’s  School  of 
Commerce,  and  more  recently  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
has  resigned  this  post  to  become  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  President  Lines, 
with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco. 
Mr.  Grady  is  one  of  the  nation’s  out¬ 
standing  economists  and  has  done  much 
to  bring  about  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ments  to  supplant  tariff  walls.  He  once 
served  as  vice-chairman  of  the  Tariff 
Commission. 


NEW  JUICE  CANNERY  STARTS 
OPERATIONS 

The  McDonald  Corporation,  which  has 
just  completed  a  new  $65,000  plant  with 
a  daily  capacity  of  3,000  cases  of  citrus 
juice,  expects  to  get  into  operation  early 
this  month. 


JOHN  J.  WOLF 

John  J.  Wolf,  prominent  sauer  kraut 
canner  of  Burlington,  Wisconsin,  and  a 
former  President  of  the  National  Kraut 
Packers  Association,  died  at  his  home 
there  on  December  20th  at  the  age  of  70 
years. 

CHICAGO  FOOD  BROKERS  ELECT 
OFFICERS 

R.  A.  Marmaduke,  Calkins  &  Company, 
was  elected  to  succeed  Harry  L.  Proctor 
as  President  of  the  Chicago  Food  Brok¬ 
ers’  Association  at  the  annual  meeting 
held  December  17th.  H.  K.  Beall  of  the 
company  bearing  his  name  was  elected 
Vice-President,  and  M.  L.  LeGoff,  San¬ 
born,  Holmes  Company,  Secretary- 
Treasurer.  National  Food  Brokers  As¬ 
sociation’s  Secretary,  Paul  F.  Fishback, 
was  guest  speaker. 


DINNER  DANCE  RESERVATIONS  HEAVY 

Reports  from  the  “social  front”  of  the 
Convention,  confirm  all  other  indications 
that  the  1941  Canners’  Convention  is  to 
be  well  attended  and  very  active. 

Chairman  H.  A.  Bengston  of  the  Din¬ 
ner  Dance  Committee,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  social  function  set  for  Wednes¬ 
day  night,  January  22nd,  sponsored  by 
the  Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  As¬ 
sociation,  advises  that  advance  reserva¬ 
tions  have  been  unusually  heavy,  and 
there  is  every  indication  that  the  big 
Boulevard  Room  at  the  Stevens  will  be 
jam  packed  again  for  the  annual  Dinner 
Dance. 


BROKER  ORDERED  TO  CEASE  AND 
DESIST 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
ordered  T.  A.  Ward,  Carr  Ward,  and 
Wilma  Ward,  trading  as  Minetree  Brok¬ 
erage  Company,  Poplar  Bluff,  Missouri, 
to  cease  and  desist  in  violation  of  the 
brokerage  provision  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act. 


MICHIGAN  GROCERS  PRESIDENT  CALLED 
TO  SERVICE 

Cecil  J.  Kennedy,  President  of  the 
Michigan  Retail  Grocers  Association, 
has  been  called  for  a  year’s  service  with 
the  army  as  captain  with  the  Michigan 
National  Guard  at  Camp  Beauregard, 
La.  Cecil  Taylor,  Vice-President  of  the 
Association,  will  serve  as  President. 


GILL  ELECTED  BY  BUFFALO  BROKERS 

Buffalo  Food  Brokers’  Association 
have  elected  Harry  E.  Gill  for  President. 
Other  officers  chosen  are  C.  M.  Snow, 
Vice-President,  and  Wm.  J.  Duane, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


FLORIDA  JUICE  CANNERY 

The  modern  juice  canning  plant  beinj 
built  at  Auburndale,  Florida,  by  the 
Adams  Packing  Company  is  about  ready 
for  operation. 


STURDY  IN  NORTHWEST 

On  January  9th  Canco’s  Mr.  Sturdy 
will  speak  before  the  Northwest  Can 
ners  Association  Convention  at  Portland 
Oregon,  and  many  other  audiences  have 
been  arranged  for  him  in  Oregon  anc 
Washington  where  he  will  be  until  thf 
National  Canners  Association’s  Conven 
tion,  which  begins  in  Chicago  on  Jan 
uary  19th. 
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PLANNING  FOR  CANNED  PEAS 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

The  Prime  Measure  of  Promotion  Results 

But  the  benefits  of  this  promotion  do  not  rest  entirely,  nor 
even  primarily,  with  the  additional  volume  of  peas  sold.  It  is 
the  condition  of  the  market  in  the  period  in  which  the  move¬ 
ment  occurs,  regardless  of  its  volume,  that  is  the  primary  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  value  of  the  promotion;  the  comparison  of  these 
market  conditions  with  what  they  might  have  been  under  sta¬ 
tistical  infiuences  alone,  without  promotion,  is  more  indicative 
than  volume.  Let’s  look  at  some  comparisons: 

The  supply  in  1937  was  2V2  million  cases  less,  yet  the  average 
price  of  Standard  4-sieve  Alaskas  for  the  first  six  months  this 
year  is  3.7  cents  higher.  The  supply  in  1938  was  only  2  million 
cases  more,  yet  the  average  price  for  the  first  six  months  this 
year  is  10.3  cents  higher.  The  supply  in  1939  was  414  million 
cases  less,  yet  the  combined  weighted  average  price  for  all  items 
the  first  six  months  this  year  is  2  cents  higher  than  last  year. 

On  the  basis  of  statistical  infiuences  alone,  according  to 
records  of  the  years  prior  to  any  promotion  of  canned  peas, 
with  a  supply  of  28  million  cases  the  market  level  would  have 
been  14  cents  per  case  less  during  the  first  five  months  of  this 
year;  that  would  be  a  difference  of  $1,802,053  on  the  12,871,809 
cases  shipped  during  this  part  of  the  year.  This  is  a  small  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  benefit  in  only  a  short  part  of  the  record  of  promo¬ 
tion — and  yet  for  a  period  of  three  years  we  will  have  invested 
only  $235,000  in  promotion. 

Now,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  will  credit  increased  em¬ 
ployment  and  acceleration  of  business  in  general  with  some  in¬ 
fluence  on  this  year’s  market  level  for  peas,  I  want  to  say  that 
it  is  conceded  that  these  factors  are  influences.  But  they  cannot 
account  for  all  of  the  difference  of  14  cents  per  case  referred  to. 

These  general  influences  would  affect  other  food  items  as 
much  as  cannd  peas.  In  1938  with  our  excessive  supply,  the 
relation  of  canned  pea  prices  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor’s 


index  of  all  food  prices  was  far  below  the  normal  position  when 
the  supply  was  not  excessive;  in  1939  this  spread  returned  to 
normal  and  has  since  maintained  its  normal  relationship  regard¬ 
less  of  a  supply  this  year  of  only  2  million  cases  less  than  1938. 
So  take  what  part  of  the  credit  you  will  for  these  general  influ¬ 
ences,  there  still  remains  a  substantial  return  to  the  whole  indus¬ 
try  for  the  two-thirds  of  a  cent  per  case  which  109  pea  canners 
invested  for  this  year’s  work. 

Experience  Points  to  The  Future 

We  have  learned  that  distributors  like  this  type  of  promotion. 
They  .can  tie  in  with  the  brands  on  which  their  business  is 
established.  It  gives  them  an  effective,  business-getting  story 
to  carry  to  their  customers.  They  have  told  us  that  we  have 
planned  the  mechanics  of  it  well,  and  yet  we  have  learned  from 
each  experience,  how  we  can  do  it  better.  The  Committee  and 
the  Management  know  of  many  improvements  which  could  be 
adopted. 

The  significant  thing  out  of  our  experiences  with  canned  pea 
promotion  is  that  it  has  paid  well  for  the  fraction  of  a  cent 
per  case  that  it  has  cost — paid  well  in  both  relief  of  distress  and 
in  the  avoidance  of  it.  Confidence  is  necessary  to  a  stable 
market  and  promotion  has  been  found  to  be  the  most  dependable 
avenue  to  confidence.  Promotion  has  become  a  “must”  in  any 
future  plans  for  industry  effort. 

In  closing  I  venture  this  assertion:  When  pea  canners  gener¬ 
ally  become  thoroughly  promotion-minded  they  will  become  more 
quality-minded;  and'  when  they  become  thoroughly  quality- 
minded,  the  strain  of  the  acreage  problem  will  disappear. 


WE  AGREE 

“Say,  Pop,  the  early  birds  don’t  get  all  the  worms,  do  they?” 
“That’s  my  impression,”  replied  Pop. 

“The  early  apples  get  some  of  ’em  too.” 


GET  MORE  EFFICIENCY 
FROM  YOUR  CONVEYORS 

FLEXIBLE  STEEL  CONVEYOR  BELTING 


You  can  set  smoother  and  more  eco¬ 
nomical  performance  from  your  pre¬ 
sent  conveyors  with  this  flexible 
steel,  lone  wearine  beltine  that  will 
not  creep,  weave,  jump  nor  wear  the 
pulley  stands.  In  addition,  it  will  not 
deteriorate  while  not  in  use.  and  the 
open  mesh  feature  permits  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  air  around  products  in  pro¬ 
cess  and  facilitates  sterilizing  with 
steam  or  scalding  water. 

La  Porte  Conveyor  Belting  is  ideally 
adapted  for  use  on  grading,  sorting 
and  picking  tables  as  well  as  in  scald- 
ers,  washers,  cookers,  exhausters,  ele¬ 
vators  and  elsewhere.  Its  perfectly 
flat  surface  speeds  up  the  conveying 
of  cans,  boxes,  bottles  and  other  con¬ 
tainers  empty  or  filled. 

Ask  your  Mill  Supply  House  for  La 
Porte  Conveyor  Belting  in  Monel 
Metal  or  Galvanized  Steel  —  Available 
any  length  and  practically  any  width 
—  or  write  to 


The  LA  PORTE  MAT  &  MFC.  CO. 

BOX  124  U  PORTE.  IBBIAHA 
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PORTUGUESE  GOVERNMENT  OPENS 
TRADE  BUREAU  IN  NEW  YORK 

Authentic  Information  on  Fish  and  Canned 
Fruits  Made  Available  to  Trade 

The  opening  of  Casa  de  Portgual — 
“The  House  of  Portugal” — in  Rockefeller 
Center,  New  York  City,  by  the  Portu- 
gruese  Government  has  recently  been 
announced. 

Authentic  information  will  in  this  way 
be  made  available  to  the  trade  in  fish 
and  canned  fruits,  etc. 

Casa  de  Portgual — “The  House  of 
Portugal” — in  Rockefeller  Center — 630 
Fifth  Avenue — is  opened  at  a  timely 
moment  when  so  many  European  supply 
sources  have  been  closed  to  American 
commerce  industries,  and  when  the  open¬ 
ing  of  new  sources  of  supply  is  impera¬ 
tive  to  the  needs  of  the  United  States. 

The  new  organization  is  staffed  with 
well  informed  personnel  who  will  gladly 
supply  authoritative  and  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  numerous  and  in¬ 
teresting  products  of  Portugal  and  its 
colonies. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  staff,  Casa 
de  Portgual  will  also  be  the  American 
headquarters  for  special  delegates  of  the 
important  Portuguese  Institutes  who  are 
well  equipped  to  supply  last  minute  in¬ 
formation  concerning  their  respective 
trade  groups. 

Portuguese  Canned  Fish 

Portugal’s  “big  three”  in  canned  fish — 
sardines,  anchovies  and  tuna — have  long 
been  known  to  American  consumers  of 
quality  foods. 

With  the  closing  of  so  many  European 
supply  sources,  Portugal  is  today  one 
of  the  few  remaining  European  countries 
that  can  provide  a  steady,  uninterrupted 
supply  of  these  nutritive,  tasty  com¬ 
modities. 

To  correctly  adapt  Portuguese  canned 
fish  to  the  tastes  and  requirements  of 
the  general  public,  the  raw  product  is 
processed  in  a  number  of  standard  varie¬ 
ties  and  fiavors,  particularly  the  sar¬ 
dines.  These  are  supplied  whole,  boned, 
skinned,  boned  and  skinned,  both  in  pure 
Portuguese  olive  oil  and  with  sauces  of 
which  tomatoes,  onions,  parsley,  olive  oil, 
etc.,  are  used  in  part. 

Not  only  do  these  various  processes 
lend  flavor  and  distinction  to  the  product, 
but  they  also  supply  body  building  vita¬ 
mins  A,  B,  D,  E,  P,  while  sardines  in 
tomato  sauce  also  include  vitamin  C.  In 
addition,  Portuguese  sardines  possess 
nearly  25%  more  caloric  value  than  their 
nearest  competitor. 

These  important  facts  have  not  been 
sufficiently  emphasized  to  the  American 
public  in  the  past.  Nor  has  the  public 
been  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
generic  difference  of  the  Portuguese  sar¬ 
dine  itself,  or  that  because  of  this  Portu¬ 
guese  sardines  lend  themselves  readily 
to  the  preparation  of  many  interesting 


hot  dishes.  As  for  example,  “rice  and 
sardine  patties,”  “sardine  pancakes,” 
“mousses,”  “timbals,”  etc.,  of  which  many 
of  them  can  be  further  “pepped-up”  with 
tasty  sauces  made  with  Portuguese 
anchovies. 

If  these  and  other  interesting  facts 
were  better  known,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  40,000  ton 
production  of  Portugal’s  more  than  300 
factories  would  be  consumed  in  the 
United  States.  Particularly  when  it  is 
realized  that  all  of  these  factories  are 
under  the  direct  control  and  supervision 
of  the  Institute  Portugues  de  Conservas 
de  Peixe  that  is  empowered  by  the  in¬ 
dustry  to  control  standards,  sanitation 
and  other  important  aspects  of  the  entire 
production. 

Fresh  and  Crystallized  Fruits 

Of  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  Por¬ 
tugal  produces  the  true  pineapple  of  the 
gourmet.  Grown  under  glass,  the  Portu¬ 
guese  pineapple  is  sweeter,  more  juicy, 
and  has  less  stringy  fibers  than  any 
other. 

Despite  the  high  price  that  must  pay 
the  cost  of  securing  these  delectable  ad¬ 
vantages,  tbe  Portuguese  glass-grown 
pineapples  should  find  an  increasingly 
large  demand  among  the  better  fruiters 
of  the  United  States. 

Portuguese  melons,  similar  in  looks 
but  different  in  taste  to  our  own  honey- 
dew  melons,  have  in  the  past  been 
shipped  principally  to  the  leading  capi¬ 
tals  of  the  world.  Those  looking  for 
new  and  interesting  taste  sensations 
should  find  Portuguese  melons  quite 
unique. 

Equally  interesting  to  American  gour¬ 
mets  should  be  the  famous  crystallized 
Elvas  Plums  of  Portugal.  This  delicacy 
was  originally  made  by  the  nuns  and 
differs  from  most  crystallized  fruits  in 
that  it  is  cooked  in  sugar. 

A  great  demand  for  this  product  has 
existed  in  England  since  Napoleon’s  time 
when  during  the  Peninsula  War  between 
Napoleon  and  England,  the  English  gar¬ 
rison  located  in  Portugal  at  the  time  sent 
gift  boxes  of  crystallized  Elvas  Plums 
to  the  folks  back  home.  Once  the  prod¬ 
uct  was  known,  the  English  demand  has 
grown  increasingly  larger  since  that 
time. 

It  is  quite  likely  than  an  equally  profit¬ 
able  demand  for  this  delicacy  can  be 
developed  in  the  United  States. 

This  opening  of  Casa  de  Portugal  in 
New  York  by  the  Portuguese  Govern¬ 
ment  provides  a  new  and  authoritative 
source  of  commercial,  cultural  and  tour¬ 
ist  information  on  various  and  interest¬ 
ing  phases  of  Portugal  and  its  colonies. 

Casa  de  Portugal  is  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  J.  Saavedra  de  Figueiredo, 
formerly  Deputy  Commission  General  of 
Portugal  Pavilion  in  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair. 


PENNSYLVANIA  CANNERS  TO  EXHIBIT 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Canners  Association,  canners  of 
that  State  will  again  exhibit  at  the  State 
Farm  Products  Show  at  Harrisburg  this 
J anuary.  The  show  this  year  is  expected 
to  be  more  attractive  than  last  year  when 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  consumers  learned  of  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  State’s  canning  industry  and 
its  products.  Then  almost  100  per  cent 
of  the  membership  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Canners  Association  exhibited  their 
packs,  labeled  with  their  own  brands. 
The  Secretary,  William  A.  (Bill)  Free, 
asks  prompt  compliance  with  his  requests 
for  material  and  canned  foods  for  the 
coming  exhibit. 

COLONEL  SPRAGUE  RUBBER  COMPANY 
DIRECTOR 

Colonel  A.  A.  Sprague,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  Sprague- 
Warner  Company,  Chicago  packers  and 
distributors,  has  been  elected  a  Director 
of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company  of  Akron, 
Ohio. 


AMERICAN  FACTORS.  LTD.,  DRAFTS 
MONAHAN 

William  Monahan,  executive  Vice- 
President  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  has  tendered  his  resigna¬ 
tion  to  become  associated  with  American 
Factors,  Ltd.,  of  Honolulu  and  San 
Francisco.  Mr.  Monahan  joined  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1939  and  was 
so  successful  with  its  management  that 
he  was  drafted  as  general  manager  of 
the  1940  Golden  Gate  International 
Exposition. 


TAYLOR  AT  THE  CONVENTION 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies,  Ro¬ 
chester,  New  York,  will  display  their 
complete  line  of  Indicating,  Recording 
and  Controlling  Instruments  for  Tem¬ 
perature,  Pressure,  Flow,  Humidity  and 
Liquid  Level,  in  Booth  60  at  the  Can¬ 
ners’  Convention.  The  new  Taylor  Ful- 
scope  Controller  with  Process  Timing 
Mechanism  will  be  in  operation  with 
both  direct  and  reverse  acting  Taylor 
Motosteel  Valves.  Indicating  models  of 
the  new  Taylor  Fulscope  plus  working 
demonstrations  of  the  new  Taylor  Flex 
0-Timer  will  also  be  displayed.  In  at 
tendance  at  the  Taylor  Booth  will  be, 
L.  B.  Swift,  President;  F.  K.  Taylor 
Vice-President  and  Industrial  Sales  Mar 
ager;  Frank  Ward,  Manager  of  Canning- 
Sales;  Nelson  Schmid,  Manager  of  Re 
pair  Sales;  D.  G.  Dunbar,  Manager  o’ 
St.  Louis  Office;  and  H.  Pagenstechei . 
L.  L.  Forward,  C.  E.  George,  A.  P 
Lemke  and  O.  W.  Lemke  of  the  Chicago 
Office. 


FACTORY  WHISTLES  ARE  BUGLES,  TOC 
Is  Your  Plant  Prepared  for  ’41? 
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OFFICIAL 

^  SPECIFICATIONS  * 
CANNED  FOODS..FOR  BYRD  ^ 
'jlll  ANTARCTIC  EXPEDITION 

PHILUPS  DELiaOUS  BRAND 

t  PACKED  BY  THE  ^ 
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Books  You 

Need  To  Round  Out 

Your  Business  Library 

A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING— The  industry’s 
Cook  Book,  Completely  revised  1936.  The  Sixth  Edition. 
360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  -  used 
throughout  the  industry  for  correct  times,  temperature 
and  right  procedure.  Price  $10.00. 

THE  ALMANAC  OF  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY— The 

annual  compendium  of  the  industry’s  important  reference 
data,  food  laws,  pack  statistics,  prices,  grade  specifica¬ 
tions,  cut-out  weights,  label  requiremets'and  other  neces¬ 
sary  references.  Price  $1.00. 

THE  CANNING  CLAN— Earl  Chapin  May  presents  a  vi¬ 
vid  interpretion  of  the  canning  industry’s  history,  reveal¬ 
ing  achievements  of  the  many  pioneers  whose  triumphs 
over  innumerable  difficulties  are  responsible  for  our 
great  American  Canning  Industry.  487  pages.  Price  $3.00. 

APPERTIZING  or  the  Art  of  Canning— A.  W.  Sitting’s 
exhaustive  treatise  covering  the  entire  field  of  canning, 
brings  together  a  vast  amount  of  reference  material  on 
food  manufacture  for  the  information  of  factory  owners, 
managers,  superintendents  and  students  of  the  art. 

867  pages.  Price  $7.00 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

BALTIMORE  20  S.  Gay  Street  MARYLAND 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANY 

INCORPORATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 


^de 


(Hi/l 


ALMANAC 

It  contains  the  answer  to  most  any 
question  you  want  to  know  about 
the  packs,  acreage,  yields,  laws, 
regulations,  labeling  requirements, 
grades  and  Where  To  Buy  your 
needs  etc.  Learn  to  use  it — you'll 
be  surprised  at  its  thoroughness. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 

20  South  Gay  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING 

Sixth  edition^  1936  revised  up-to-date. 

The  Industry’s  Cook  Book  for  over  30  years. 


FOR  MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


BROKERS 


AND  BUYERS 


Size  6x9, 360  Pages  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


360  pages  of  proved  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  ‘  ‘  Canable  ’  ’ . 


"I  would  not  take  $1,000.00  for  my 
copy  if  I  could  not  set  another." 

— a  Famous  processor. 


Ail  the  newest  times  and  temperatures 
All  the  newest  and  latest  products 


•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dog  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 


Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE,  20  South  Gay  Street.  MARYLAND 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Year  Opens  With  Canned  Foods  in  a  Strong, 
Confident  Condition  —  Efforts  to  Lower 
Prices — Corn  as  Sold  in  Different  Localities. 

STRONG — Preparations  for,  and 
headaches  after  the  New  Year’s 
celebration — and  which  news  re¬ 
ports  say  was  more  royally  and 
more  extensively  indulged  in  than 
for  many  years — left  our  week 
under  review  badly  shattered.  But 
note  that  trading  was  not  dead  be¬ 
fore  nor  since,  because  many  long¬ 
headed  buyers  see  the  wisdom  of 
getting  a  good  supply  of  canned 
foods  before  things  break  upwards. 
One  notable  note  amid  the  market 
reports  is  that  the  chains  and  the 
supers  were  not  waiting. 

However,  canned  foods  enter  the 
new  year  with  full  confidence,  and 
an  evidence  of  strength  among 
holders;  and  more  than  that,  that 
buying  will  not  wait  upon  the  big 
annual  Convention  in  Chicago. 
With  canners  realizing  the  value  of 
their  holdings,  or,  as  it  is  usually 
put,  that  they  know  they  have  good 
property  in  their  holdings,  market 
prices  ought  to  advance,  and 
doubtless  will.  And  again  we  re¬ 
mind  the  investigators  that  there 
is  no  urge  to  profiteer  in  this  ad¬ 
vice,  but  merely  an  effort  to  get 
canned  foods  prices  to  a  basis  that 
can  return  the  producers  a  slight 
degree  of  profit.  If  they  question 
'hat  let  them  consult  any  unbiased 
) Market  operator,  but  one  somewhat 
amiliar  with  canners’  costs,  and 
'^hey  will  quickly  learn  that  with 
iOst  items  of  canned  foods  an 
Ivance  of  5c  to  15c  per  dozen 
juld  be  made  before  daylight 
)uld  show  between  cost  and  the 
ices  received  by  canners.  And  the 
blic  would  not  be  burdened,  since 
would  amount  to  only  1/2C  to  Ic 
r  can  over  the  retail  counter, 
nd  that  will  not  stop  public  con¬ 
niption  a  second. 

That  consideration  is  highly  im- 
rtant  right  now  because  the  in- 
stry  will  be  called  upon  to  pro¬ 


duce  canned  foods  as  they  did  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  I,  and  restrictive 
prices  will  be  imposed  no  doubt. 
See  the  editorial  in  this  issue.  It 
is,  therefore,  highly  necessary  that 
the  real  basis  of  cost  be  understood, 
for  while  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
guarantee  that  our  canners  will  be 
ready  and  willing  to  so  produce 
and  produce  they  ought  to  be  given 
cost,  with  at  least  a  small  profit  to 
encourage  them.  Much  bitterness 
was  caused  in  the  last  war  by  in¬ 
experienced  officers  who  figured 
costs  as  they  saw  them,  and  paid 
canners  accordingly.  And  great 
injustices  resulted.  That  should  be 
avoided,  and  we  are  convinced  the 
Government  wishes  to  avoid  such. 
No  one  wants  to  see  profiteering, 
and  there  will  be  none  in  this  in¬ 
dustry  we  are  not  afraid  to 
guarantee. 

And  there  are  other  attempts  on 
foot  to  drive  down  prices.  In  a 
statement  just  made  by  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Brothers  (A.  &  P.)  this 
appears : 

“During  1940  American  consumers 
purchased  some  $40,000,000,000  worth  of 
merchandise  of  all  kinds  at  retail. 
Authoritative  economic  studies  have  been 
made  recently  which  conclude  that  if  a 
15  per  cent  reduction  in  the  price  of  this 
merchandise  could  be  achieved,  the  addi¬ 
tional  purchasing  power  created  would 
be  sufficient  to  provide  jobs  for  every 
employable  worker  in  the  country  making 
additional  electric  refrigerators,  radios, 
clothing,  home  furnishings,  food  and 
other  essentials  which  consumers  would 
then  be  able  to  buy. 

The  long  term  problem  to  which 
leaders  in  the  distribution  field  are 
addressing  themselves  is  how  to  effect 
their  part  of  that  15  per  cent  reduction 
in  prices,  so  that  full  benefits  will  accrue 
to  producers  and  consumers. 

With  the  threat  of  punitive  legislation 
against  progress  in  retailing  now  re¬ 
moved  by  the  force  of  public  opinion, 
distribution  leaders  will  be  able  in  1941 
to  direct  their  entire  effort  and  experi¬ 
ence  to  that  problem.” 

Canned  foods  are  nearly  always 
the  first  to  be  singled  out  for  such 
assaults.  What  prices  on  canned 
foods  ruling  today  could  be  reduced 
15  per  cent  without  penalizing  the 


canners  heavily?  The  A.  &  P.  is 
the  bellewether  of  the  chains  and 
the  mammoth  markets,  and  their 
actions  will  be  followed  generally. 
We  believe  we  do  not  exaggerate 
in  the  least  when  we  brand  such 
an  effort  against  the  canners 
as  subversive:  to  hamstring  the 
greatest  and  best  source  of  food 
supplies,  canned  foods.  That  would 
be  the  inevitable  and  ultimate  re¬ 
sult.  And  when  you  have  put  this 
great  source  of  foods  out  of  the 
running  you  have  likewise  stopped 
the  growers,  the  original  pro¬ 
ducers,  too.  These  great  food  dis¬ 
tributors  know  that  canned  foods, 
especially  in  those  medium  and 
lower  grades  universally  used  by 
the  great  mass  of  consumers,  can¬ 
not  be  reduced  15  per  cent  without 
ruination  of  the  canners.  As  we 
have  said  in  the  editorial,  there  is 
no  more  important  item  in  our  de¬ 
fense  than  a  dependable  supply  of 
canned  foods.  The  canners  must 
be  encouraged  and  kept  on  their 
job. 

THE  MARKET — There  is  but  little 
to  talk  about  in  the  market  this 
week,  except  the  hardening  of 
prices,  even  in  citrus  products 
which  have  had  a  heavy  visitation 
of  Nature,  ruining  from  25  per 
cent  to  50  per  cent  of  the  crops, 
through  high  winds  and  driving 
rains.  These  same  storms  in  both 
Florida  and  Texas  have  also  wiped 
out  much  of  the  winter  vegetables, 
thus  throwing  added  demand  upon 
the  canned  items. 

To  save  time  and  space  we  refer 
you  to  the  following  market  re¬ 
ports  for  details  about  general 
items  of  canned  foods,  as  we  want 
to  call  attention  to  an  interesting 
report  from  the  Corn  Canners  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau,  giving  prices  as  re¬ 
ported  to  it  from  all  sections  and 
upon  all  varieties  of  canned  corn. 
We  will  quote  only  the  average 
prices,  as  given  iif  the  report — and 
note  the  wide  divergence  of  the 
prices  in  various  sections  of  the 
country,  on  the  same  product;  all 
No.  2  cans: 
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Golden  Whole  Grain  —  Fancy: 
Maine,  $1.05;  New  York,  $1.08; 
Pennsylvania,  $1.00 ;  Maryland, 
96c;  Ohio,  92i/^c;  Indiana,  971/2^; 
Illinois,  961/^c ;  Iowa  -  Nebraska, 
95c;  Wisconsin,  98c;  Minnesota, 
92V2C;  Other  East,  $1.00.  Other 
West,  $1.02V2*  Extra  Standard: 
Maryland,  90c;  Ohio,  90c;  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  87i/4c.  No  other  quotations. 

Country  Gentleman,  Shoepeg, 
Whole  Grain:  Maine  (Crosy), 
$1.05;  New  York,  $1.00;  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  95c;  Maryland,  $1,021/2; 
Ohio,  $1.00;  Illinois,  $1.05;  lowa- 
Nebraska,  95c;  (Evergreen,  821/2C); 
Wisconsin,  96i/4,c.  Extra  Standard : 
Pennsylvania,  $1.00  (Evergreen, 
771/2C)  ;  Maryland,  95c. 

Cream  Style,  Golden :  Maine, 
941/2C;  New  York,  96c;  Ohio, 
93%c;  Indiana,  96c;  Illinois,  $1.00; 
Wisconsin,  9II/2C;  Minnesota,  96c. 
Other  Western,  921/2C.  Extra 
Standards :  Maine,  85c ;  New  York, 
90c;  Ohio,  81c;  Illinois,  90c;  lowa- 
Nebraska,  76V4c;  Wisconsin,  84c; 
Minnesota,  85c. 

Country  Gentleman,  Cream 
Style,  Fancy:  Ohio,  95c;  Indiana, 
921/2C;  Illinois,  971/2C;  lowa- 
Nebraska,  9II/2C;  Wisconsin,  $1.00. 
Extra  Standards:  Ohio,  92i/2c;  In¬ 
diana,  83%c;  Illinois,  86c;  lowa- 
Nebraska,  791/2C. 

Evergreen,  Cream  Style,  Extra 
Standards:  New  York,  90c;  Mary¬ 
land,  75c;  lowa-Nebraska,  75c; 
Wisconsin,  82i/^c. 

Narrow  Grain,  Cream  Style: 
Pennsylvania,  77i/^c ;  Indiana,  80c ; 
Illinois,  75c;  lowa-Nebraska,  75c; 
Wisconsin,  87i/4c. 

The  Corn  Canners  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  is  doing  good  work  in  ironing 
out  these  differences  in  prices,  not 
through  any  agreement,  but  be¬ 
cause  sellers  are  coming  to  realize 
that  the  difference  in  prices  is  not 
always  due  to  a  difference  in  qual¬ 
ity.  And  incidentally  the  Exchange 
conducted  by  this  aggressive  bunch 
is  helping  along  the  same  line. 
There  again  there  is  no  pressure; 
the  canner  with  an  excess  files  it 
with  the  Exchange,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  canner  who  needs 
just  such  corn  comes  to  that  can¬ 
ner,  and  entirely  between  them¬ 
selves  the  sale  is  made. 


THANKS — There  has  been  a  small 
sized  flood  of  beautiful  cards,  cal¬ 
endars,  etc.,  come  to  us  and  we 
would  have  each  one  of  you  know 
that  we  greatly  appreciate  this 
thoughtful  friendliness,  and  we 
take  this  means  to  extend  our 
thanks. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Number  of  Deals  On  —  Items  All  Show 
Strength — Chains  and  Supers  Not  Waiting — 
Attention  On  Spinach — Buying  Fish — Citrus 

Doing  Better — Good  Inquiry  For  Fruits. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  Jan.  2,  1941. 

THE  SITUATION — Notwithstand- 
the  fact  that  the  mid-week  holiday 
cut  into  the  volume  of  business, 
the  trade  here  has  been  showing 
unusual  activity  for  this  season  of 
the  year,  and  a  number  of  “deals” 
have  been  “on  the  fire.”  Many 
distributors,  apparently,  are  not 
going  to  wait  for  the  completion  of 
their  inventories  before  taking 
steps  to  add  stocks  of  certain  items, 
and  with  growing  evidence  of  a 
sellers’  market  for  the  general  line 
of  canned  foods  this  appears  wise. 
Canned  citrus  continues  to  take  on 
a  better  tone,  and  many  of  the 
recent  weak  spots  have  cleared  up. 
Canned  fish  show  a  firm  tone,  vege¬ 
tables  are  steady  to  strong,  and  the 
situation  with  respect  to  West  Coast 
canned  fruits  is  likewise  favorable. 

THE  OUTLOOK  —  It  is  expected 
that  considerable  business  on  can¬ 
ned  foods  for  shipment  during  the 
first  quarter  will  be  consummated 
before  the  trade  conventions  start 
in  Chicago,  and  the  annual  gather¬ 
ings  in  the  Windy  City  are  expected 
to  put  a  further  dent  in  canners’ 
carry-over  holdings.  While  there 
is  still  a  little  “sharpshooting”  on 
a  few  lines,  notably  tomatoes, 
buyers  generally  are  now  convinced 
that  canned  foods  at  current  prices 
will  prove  valuable  property  before 
the  1941  crops  begin  to  go  into  the 
cans,  and  are  operating  accord¬ 
ingly. 

TOMATOES — No  price  changes  are 
reported  out  of  the  South  this 
week,  and  while  new  business  has 


been  rather  quiet,  canners  are 
showing  more  of  a  determination 
to  hold  for  listed  figures.  For 
prompt  shipment,  packers  ask  371/2 
cents  for  Is,  57^2  cents  and  up¬ 
wards  for  2s,  80  to  85  cents  for 
2i/4s,  and  $2.65  and  up  for  10s, 
f.  o.  b.  canneries.  For  shipment 
from  the  West  Coast,  California 
canners  quote  standard  tomatoes  at 
621/2  cents  for  Is,  75  cents  for  2s, 
871/^  to  90  cents  for  2i/4s,  and  $2.75 
to  $3.00  for  10s,  while  for  solid 
pack  the  list  runs  all  the  way  from 
821/4  to  90  cents  for  Is,  $1.00  to 
$1.10  for  2s,  $1.25  to  $1.35  for  21/2S, 
and  $4.00  to  $4.25  for  10s. 

PEAS,  CORN — There  has  been  a 
little  inquiry  for  both  fancy  peas 
and  fancy  corn,  with  prices  show¬ 
ing  strength  on  both  items.  The 
inquiry  which  has  developed  thus 
far,  however,  has  not  led  to  the 
placing  of  actual  business  on  any 
large  scale,  and  it  is  expected  that 
buyers  may  wait  until  they  have 
an  opportunity  to  talk  things  over 
with  canners  at  the  Chicago  Con¬ 
ventions,  and  “smell  out”  opening 
price  prospects,  before  making 
heavy  additional  commitments  on 
1940  goods.  This  does  not  hold 
true  with  all  types  of  distributors, 
however,  as  both  the  chains  and 
the  super-markets  are  reported  to 
have  been  buyers  during  the  past 
ten  days. 

ASPARAGUS — California  packers 
are  getting  a  little  more  inquiry  for 
asparagus,  with  the  market  show¬ 
ing  a  steady  tone.  On  21/2  square 
tins,  the  current  “inside”  prices 
are  $2.65  for  colossal  white,  $2.70 
for  mammoth  and  large  white  and 
$2.55  for  medium  white.  On  No.  1 
square  tins,  canners  quote  mam¬ 
moth,  large,  and  medium  white  at 
$2.60,  with  greens  at  $2.40.  Picnic 
tips  have  held  firm  on  the  basis  or 
$1.40  to  $1.50  for  mammoth,  large 
and  medium,  and  $1.25  to  $1.30  fo. 
small. 

SPINACH  —  With  the  southei’i 
market  showing  strength  an^ 
goods  moving  in  a  fair  way  a 
previous  prices,  buyers  are  cur 
rently  showing  more  interest  i) 
offerings  out  of  California,  wher 
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packers  quote  Is  at  90  cents,  2s  at 
$1.10,  2i^s  at  $1.35,  and  10s  at 
$4.10. 

SALMON  —  Buyers  are  showing 
more  interest  in  both  reds  and 
pinks,  and  some  business  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  booked  for 
January  2  billing,  with  reds  hold¬ 
ing  at  $2.65  and  pinks  at  $1.50  to 
$1.55,  as  to  brand  and  seller,  both 
f.  o.  b.  Seattle.  With  carry-over 
stocks  melting  steadily  under  con¬ 
tinued  domestic  and  export  buying, 
canners’  warehouses  are  expected 
to  be  down  to  bare  floors  by  the  time 
the  1941  packing  season  arrives. 
And,  with  shipbuilding  and  arma¬ 
ment  plants  on  the  West  Coast 
steadily  expanding  their  operations, 
salmon  canners  may  confidently 
anticipate  their  usual  harvest  of 
labor  difficulties  when  fitting-out 
time  arrives  for  the  1941  pack. 

OTHER  FISH — Buyers  have  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  market  for  shrimp 
in  a  fair  way,  despite  the  holidays, 
and  while  individual  orders  are 
generally  limited  to  small  lots  for 
prompt  shipments,  the  volume  of 
business  in  the  aggregate  has  been 
fair  and  prices  are  firmly  held  at 
recently  advanced  levels.  There  is 
no  change  in  the  sardine  situation, 
with  wanted  grades  generally  in 
small  supply  and  strongly  held. 
Tuna  and  lobster  have  likewise 
been  without  important  change 
during  the  period  under  review. 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE — The  market 
continues  to  turn  for  the  better, 
and  prices  are  working  into  firmer 
position.  A  number  of  canners 
who  withdrew  from  the  market 
when  prices  tobogganed  recently 
are  still  staying  on  the  sidelines, 
}>ut  expected  to  re-enter  if  the 
nresent  price  basis  holds.  Can- 
’lers  are  now  listing  fancy  sections 
at  75  cents  for  2s,  with  404s  at 
'1.75,  while  juice  is  quoted  at  52^2 
ents  for  unsweetened  and  55  cents 
or  sweetened,  in  2s,  with  45-ounce 
‘ns  at  $1.15  and  $1.20,  respec- 
vely,  all  prices  f.  o.  b.  Florida 
inneries.  The  market  in  Texas 
following  in  the  firmer  trend  evi- 
mt  at  Florida  canning  points. 

PEACHES — Inquiry  for  California 
aches,  particularly  10s,  continues 
■od.  Despite  the  Army’s  action  in 
anging  buying  policies  so  that 
ods  in  table  sizes  can  be  delivered 


against  Army  contracts,  distribu¬ 
tors  feel  that  stocks  of  10s  will 
prove  inadequate  for  regular  trade 
demands  during  the  remainder  of 
the  season.  Currently,  the  market 
for  coast  shipment  holds  firm  on 
the  basis  of  $4.75  to  $4.90  for  fancy 
halves,  with  sliced  at  $4.90  to  $5.00, 
while  choice  ranges  $4.50  to  $4.75 
on  both  halves  and  sliced  stan¬ 
dards,  halves  are  posted  at  $3.75 
to  $4.15,  with  a  premium  of  10  to 
15  cents  on  the  sliced.  Solid  pack 
pies  are  strong  at  a  range  of  $3.75 
to  $4.00  while  water  pack  10s  list 
at  $3.00. 

APRICOTS  —  Fancy  21/2S  I'ule 
strong  at  $2.00  and  up,  f.  o.  b. 
coast  cannery,  with  choice  at  $1.95 
and  standards  at  $1.65.  On  10s, 
halves  are  holding  firm  at  $7.35 
for  fancy,  $6.65  for  choice,  $5.85 
for  standards,  $4.15  for  waters, 
and  $6.00  for  solid  pack  pies. 

CHERRIES  —  A  fair  inquiry  for 
Royal  Anne  cherries  is  reported 
with  the  turn  of  the  year,  and  job¬ 
bers  are  picking  up  stocks  in  a 
small  way  to  round  out  their  as¬ 
sortments.  For  prompt  shipment 
2V^s  are  posted  at  $2.30  for  fancy, 
$2.15  for  choice,  and  $2.00  for 
standards,  f.  o.  b. 

FRUIT  COCKTAIL  —  Buyers  who 
bought  heavily  on  the  price  flurry 
in  late  fall  are  now  coming  back 
into  the  market  for  replacement 
stocks,  and  find  the  market  well 
held.  On  fancy  quality,  canners 
quote  Is  at  $1.05,  2i/^s  at  $1.80  and 
10s  at  $6.00,  while  choice  lists  at 
$1.00  for  Is,  $1.70  for  2V2S,  and 
$5.65  for  10s.  Fruits-for-salad  also 
show  strength  on  the  coast,  canners 
holding  fancy  at  $1.30  on  Is,  $1.75 
on  2s,  $2.20  on  2l/^s,  and  $7.60  on 
10s,  with  choice  at  $1,221/2  for  Is, 
$1.65  for  2s,  $2.05  for  2I/2S  and 
$7.00  for  10s. 

PEARS — California  Bartletts  are 
meeting  with  more  of  a  call,  and 
prices  for  coast  shipment  show 
strength.  On  2I/2S,  the  market  is 
ruling  firm  at  $1.85  to  $1.90  for 
fancy,  $1.65  to  $1.75  for  choice, 
and  $1.50  to  $1.55  for  standards, 
with  10s  at  $6.15  for  fancy,  $5.50 
to  $5.75  for  choice,  $5.00  for  stan¬ 
dards,  $3.50  to  $4.00  for  water 
pack,  and  $3.50  to  $4.00  for  solid 
packed  pies 


Convention  Well  Booked  Up — Market  Quiet, 
Prices  Well  Maintained — Peas  Have  Moved 
Well — Jobbers  Light  on  Tomatoes — Corn 
Quiet — Beans  Moving — Beets  Cleaned  Up 

in  10’s — Some  Interest  in  Fruits. 

By  “Illinois” 

Chicago,  January  2,  1941. 

ONLY  TWO  WEEKS  AWAY — Pre- 
convention  reports  have  it  that 
more  canners,  brokers,  supply  men, 
and .  food  distributors,  will  be  in 
attendance  in  Chicago  than  ever 
before.  Already  hotel  accommoda¬ 
tions  have  been  booked  to  the  limit. 
A  few  outlying  hotels  are  still  in  a 
position  to  accommodate  a  limited 
number. 

Because  the  conventions  promise 
to  be  so  large,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  each  and  every  visitor  prepare 
his  schedule  beforehand. 

GENERAL  MARKETS — ^With  trad¬ 
ing  activity  practically  suspended 
in  the  Chicago  area  for  the  past 
ten  days,  it  is  difficult  to  report  any 
price  changes  or  special  features. 

Canned  foods  continue  to  show 
a  very  firm  tone  and  values  are  well 
maintained.  Stocks  in  distributors’ 
hands  are  not  heavy  and  in  many 
instances  from  light  to  moderate. 

Volume  of  retail  trading  during 
the  holidays  has  been  quite  en¬ 
couraging  with  consumer  demand 
reflecting  the  higher  purchasing 
power. 

A  number  of  our  wholesale 
grocers  held  their  annual  sales 
meetings  the  past  week,  which 
were  attended  by  their  salesmen 
from  various  parts  of  the  country. 

PEAS — A  fair  demand  has  ruled 
particularly  in  No.  2  standard  No.  4 
sieve  Alaskas  now  difficult  to  locate 
in  Wisconsin  at  under  80c  factory. 

Pea  canners  can  well  be  proud 
of  the  movement  into  distribution. 
Here  is  the  record: 

November  1940  movement  — 
2,040,000  cases. 

November  1939  movement  — 
1,457,000  cases. 

and  it  is  thought  that  the  December 
movement  will  show  even  a  more 
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healthy  increase  as  compared  with 
December  1939. 

Two  and  one-half  million  cases 
more  have  moved  this  present  dis¬ 
tributing  season  as  compared  with 
the  last  one.  Some  say  this  is  due 
to  the  Pea  Carnival  Campaign, 
while  others  say  it  is  the  general 
improvement  in  business.  No 
doubt  it  is  the  combination  of  both. 

Authorities  report  the  following 
interesting  figures,  too: 

Alaska  pack — 58.7  %  shipped 

Sweet  pack  —  49.6%  shipped 

TOMATOES — Jobbers  stocks  are 
not  heavy  and  it  would  seem  that 
a  liberal  movement  would  soon 
show  up.  Meanwhile,  Indiana  can- 
ners  are  firm  in  their  ideas  and 
prices  are  quoted  at:  No.  2  stan¬ 
dards,  60c-.62V2c;  No.  21/2  stan¬ 
dards,  80c-.85c;  No.  10  standards, 
$2.75-$2.90,  all  f.  o.  b.  Indiana. 

No.  10  extra  standards  have  been 
wanted,  but  buyers’  ideas  are  $3.00 
factory,  and  the  only  lots  available, 
so  it  is  stated,  are  $3.25  factory. 

Near  fancy  and  fancy  tomatoes, 
too,  have  had  fair  inquiry  of  late. 

TOMATO  PRODUCTS  —  Tomato 
puree  is  firm  at  $2.75  to  $3.00, 
Indiana  shipping  point.  Catsup  is 
in  a  strong  position.  Tomato  juice 
slowed  up  a  little  the  past  month, 
but  there  is  no  inclination  to  shade 
quotations. 

CORN — A  few  small  lots  of  No.  2 
standard  cream  style  white  corn 
are  available  at  70c,  Iowa  and 
Ohio.  Extra  standard  grades  in 
both  cream  style  white  as  well  as 
yellow  are  held  at  from  85c  to  90c. 
Fancy  cream  style  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  and  Golden  Bantam  are  quoted 
at  95c  to  $1.00. 

No.  10  tin  corn  of  all  kinds  is 
practically  unobtainable  and  No.  1 
tin  corn,  both  cream  style  as  well 
as  whole  kernel  is  scarce. 

GREEN  &  WAX  BEANS — Are  selling 
better.  Unless  the  Southland  comes 
in  with  heavy  supplies  of  new 
grown  beans  within  the  next  sixty 
days,  stocks  of  the  canned  article 
will  be  cleaned  up  as  far  as  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Michigan  first  hands 
are  concerned. 

PUMPKIN — The  pre-holiday  de¬ 
mand  was  disappointing,  but  there 


is  a  light  unsold  stock  and  this 
market  looks  secure  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year. 

SPINACH — Some  Arkansas  spin¬ 
ach  of  nice  quality  is  still  quoted 
basis :  No.  2  Arkansas  spinach,  65c ; 
No.  2V2  Arkansas  spinach,  85c; 
No.  10  Arkansas  spinach,  $2.90, 
f.  o.  b.  factory.  Quotations  from 
other  sections  are  in  narrow  lines. 

SAUERKRAUT — Even  the  canners 
themselves  were  surprised  that  the 
1940  pack  was  but  a  little  over  the 
1939  production.  Sauerkraut  has 
been  selling  at  too  low  a  level  all 
Fall  and  Winter.  Firmness  is  now 
creeping  into  the  kraut  situation 
and  low-priced  sellers  have  booked 
as  heavily  as  they  care  to.  No.  21/2 
fancy  kraut  is  firm  at  65c  to  70c, 
factory. 

BEETS — All  grades  in  No.  10  tins 
like  diced,  cuts,  sliced,  etc.,  have 
been  well  cleaned  up  in  Wisconsin. 
The  demand  has  been  unusually 
heavy  and  like  peas,  beets  have 
made  a  very  good  showing.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  in  the 
late  Summer  and  early  Fall,  it 
looked  as  if  there  would  be  too 
many  beets  packed. 

GRAPEFRUIT  &  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 
— The  market  has  bounced  off  the 
bottom.  One  of  the  larger  Florida 
canners  who  withdrew  some  weeks 
ago  re-entered  the  market  on  Mon¬ 
day  of  the  present  week,  quoting: 
No.  2  fancy  sections,  75c;  and 
No.  46  oz.  fancy  sections,  $1.75. 
Unsweetened  grapefruit  juice  is 
still  quoted  at  521/2^  for  No.  2  tins. 
In  Texas  as  well  as  Florida,  the 
severe  rain  storms  and  near  hurri¬ 
cane  weather  of  the  past  week 
damaged  the  crop. 

Distributors  feel  that  they  now 
can  contract  with  greater  safety 
and  a  large  volume  has  been 
booked. 

Texas  has  begun  to  ship  new 
grapefruit  juice  and  samples  in¬ 
spected  show  very  excellent  quality. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Some  fill-in 
buying  has  been  noted  but  brokers 
representing  the  principal  Cali¬ 
fornia  accounts  have  been  more 
busy  in  making  up  pool  cars  for 
shipment  immediately  after  the 
first  of  the  year  than  booking  new 
business. 


All  markets  are  firm  with  Fruit 
Salad,  Peaches,  and  Cocktail  com¬ 
manding  a  prominent  position. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  —  Oregon 
prunes  are  picking  up  in  interest. 
The  demand  has  improved  slightly 
and  some  say  that  No.  21/2  stan¬ 
dard  and  No.  21/2  choice  prunes 
are  one  of  the  most  attractively 
priced  fruit  items  today. 

All  berries,  both  No.  2  and  No. 
10  tins  are  firm  with  limited 
Holdings. 

Pears  continue  to  move  in  an 
encouraging  manner. 

THE  FISH  LINE — Salmon  is  still 
quoted  here  at  $1.65,  f.  0.  b.  Coast, 
for  No.  1  tall  reds  and  $1.50  for 
No.  1  tall  pinks.  There  has  been 
little  interest  noted  of  late  in 
shrimp  and  prices  are  quoted  from 
the  Gulf  at  a  higher  range.  Sar¬ 
dines,  tuna  fish,  mackerel  have 
been  of  routine  call. 

THE  GREAT  INTERSTATE  GROCERY 
CHAIN  “OCTOPUS” — Evidence  is  ac¬ 
cumulating  on  the  growing  opposi¬ 
tion  to  monopolistic  methods  of  the 
“octopus.”  The  condition  of  small 
business  affected  by  this  chain 
store’s  operations  is  becoming  more 
serious  all  the  time. 

All  independent  wholesale  gro¬ 
cers,  retail  grocers,  and  local  manu¬ 
facturers  of  every  type,  should 
write  Senator  Murray,  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  to 
study  problems  of  American  small 
business.  Tell  the  Senator  just 
how  the  “octopus”  has  hurt  you. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

The  Year  Closes  “A  Rather  Satisfactor,' 
One” —  Small  Remaining  Amount  of  Peachc  s 
May  Surprise  Some — Details  of  the  Peac  1 
Packs — Spinach  Demonstrates  Price 
and  Quality. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  2,  1941. 

MARKET — The  year  came  to  a  clo'  j 
in  a  rather  quiet  manner,  as  far  £  5 
the  canned  foods  industry  is  coi  - 
cerned,  with  comparatively  litt  3 
business  passing.  Shipping  depar  - 
ments  were  fairly  busy  getting 
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goods  ordered  earlier  in  the  season 
on  their  way,  with  the  usual  last 
minute  confusion  arising  from 
changes  in  specifications,  trading 
of  items,  and  the  like.  With  almost 
every  item  in  the  canned  foods  list 
quoted  higher  than  a  few  months 
ago  there  has  been  an  almost  com¬ 
plete  absence  of  cancellations.  In 
general,  prices  are  firm,  and  unsold 
surpluses  are  fairly  light,  making 
the  picture  a  rather  satisfactory 
one. 

PEACHES  —  Canners  are  pleased 
with  the  manner  in  which  peaches 
have  moved  in  recent  weeks  and 
the  suggestion  is  made  that  some 
in  the  trade  will  be  surprised  at  the 
small  quantities  remaining  unsold 
when  figures  are  released  in  a  week 
or  two.  Some  canners  are  declining 
to  accept  business  on  certain  items 
unless  orders  call  for  a  satisfactory 
assortment.  This  even  applies  to 
such  items  as  No.  2^^  standards. 
Low  price  on  this  seems  to  be  $1.15 
for  halves  and  $1.17V^  for  sliced. 
Orders  for  No.  10s  are  carefully 
scrutinized  and  not  a  few  are  be¬ 
ing  turned  down.  Advances  are 
promised  on  some  items  in  this  size 
when  new  lists  make  an  appearance 
within  a  few  days 

The  Canning  Peach  Advisory 
Board,  operating  under  authority 
of  the  Director  of  Agriculture,  State 
of  California,  has  brought  out  a 
summary  of  the  1940  cling  peach 
pack  and  the  pack  of  fruits  for 
salad,  fruit  cocktail  and  spiced 
peaches,  on  a  No.  21/2  size  basis, 
together  with  the  tonnage  of  cling 
peaches  utilized  during  the  year. 
The  figures  for  fruits-for-salad  and 
cocktail  do  not  represent  the  total 
pack  for  the  year,  but  simply  the 


pack  made  direct  from  fresh 
peaches  during  the  peach  canning 
season.  The  total  pack  for  the  year, 
including  both  the  quantity  packed 
direct  and  the  quantity  remanu¬ 
factured,  will  appear  in  the  report 
of  the  Canners  League  of  Califor¬ 
nia  to  be  brought  out  shortly.  This 
report  will  also  cover  special  packs, 
fruit  mix,  pear-peach  mix,  and  the 
like.  The  report  of  the  Advisory 
Board  indicates  that  the  regular 
pack  of  cling  peaches,  halves  and 
sliced  in  tin,  amounted  to  9,505,975 
cases.  The  miscellaneous  pack,  cov¬ 
ering  whole,  sliced  and  quartered 
peaches  in  tin  and  glass,  and  halves 
and  sliced  in  glass,  amounted  to 
102,151  cases,  making  a  total  com¬ 
mercial  pack  of  9,608,126  cases. 
The  pack  of  fruits  for  salad 
amounted  to  497,675  cases,  that  of 
fruit  cocktail  4,262,305  cases,  and 
spiced  peaches  156,665  cases.  The 
non  -  commercial  pack  of  cling 
peaches  amounted  to  258,912  cases, 
consisting  of  257,249  cases  packed 
for  the  Surplus  Marketing  Admini¬ 
stration,  and  1,663  cases  packed  by 
the  Patton  State  Hospital. 

Cling  peach  growers  received 
payment  for  296,761.1835  tons  of 
fruit.  Of  this,  217,048.4747  tons 
were  used  in  the  regular  com¬ 
mercial  pack,  4,194.6731  tons  in 
fruits-for-salad,  48,603.5181  tons 
in  fruit  cocktail,  3,352.2341  tons  in 
spiced  peaches,  and  107.0650  tons 
in  miscellaneous  mixed  fruits.  The 
balance  of  about  23,455  tons  of 
fruit  was  used  in  the  packs  made 
for  the  Surplus  Marketing  Admini¬ 
stration  and  State  Department  of 
Institutions,  fruit  distributed  in 
fresh  form  and  fruit  that  was 
dried. 


PINEAPPLE  —  Canned  pineapple 
seemed  to  be  less  affected  by  the 
end-of-the-year  doldrums  than 
other  items  in  the  list,  business 
having  kept  up  fairly  well  through¬ 
out  December.  Buyers  purchase 
this  product  in  fairly  good-sized 
lots,  appreciating  the  protection 
given  by  the  extended  delivery  date. 

SPINACH  —  Packs  of  Winter 
spinach  have  been  made  by  four 
firms  so  far  this  season  and  fifth 
may  put  up  a  few  cases  if  growers 
under  contract  are  able  to  make 
deliveries.  Most  of  the  pack  made 
so  far  has  been  moved  on  the  basis 
of  $1.20  for  No.  21/^s  but  for  some 
reason  not  explained,  some  price 
cutting  has  cropped  up  and  new 
pack  is  to  be  had  as  low  as  $1,121/2. 
Of  course,  quality  has  a  lot  to  do 
with  the  price  at  which  spinach 
is  moved. 

TUNA  —  Some  California  tuna 
packers  have  revised  their  prices 
downward  on  standard  fish,  but 
minimum  quotations  are  not  af¬ 
fected,  as  a  result.  These  packers 
have  been  above  the  prevailing 
market  and  have  dropped  prices 
25  cents  a  case  to  get  into  competi¬ 
tive  range. 

SARDINES  —  Rough  weather  off 
the  California  coast  has  hampered 
sardine  fishing  of  late  and  has 
caused  considerable  damage.  The 
West  Maco,  a  65-foot  purse  seiner, 
owned  by  the  Van  Camp  Sea  Food 
Company,  sank  off  San  Pedro  in 
heavy  seas,  with  a  20-ton  catch  of 
sardines  aboard.  The  crew  of 
eleven  men  was  saved. 

FACTORY  WHISTLES  ARE  BUGLES,  TOO! 
is  Your  Plant  Prepared  for  *41? 


Langsenkamp  Kettles  are 
de  in  a  wide  range  of 
es  in  copper,  stainless 
cl, monel  metaland  nickel 
■  n  stationary  and  tilting 
f  jcs.  Copper  kettles, 
o-piece  outside  and  inside 
<■  istruction.  Stainless 
eel,  monel  metal  and 
ri'.'<el  kettles  of  strongly 
N.'^lded  construction. 


KETTLES 


Built  for  LONGER  LIFE 
BETTER  PERFORMANCE 

•  Better  Kettles— Langsenkamp  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles — 
are  not  merely  kettles  made  of  the  best  materials,  but  are 
fabricated  in  a  kettle  manufacturing  plant  where  craftsman¬ 
ship  merges  into  art.  Langsenkamp  Kettles,  made  by  kettle 
craftsmen  of  long  experience,  have  strength,  durability,  util¬ 
ity.  We  have  been  building  kettles  for  use  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  food  products  for  more  than  70  years. 


Advise  us  of  your  possible  requirements  for 
complete  information  and  prices 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 

"Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant" 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


W rite  for  Catalogue  and  furthet  patUculan 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Mortal,  Ohio 


MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double 


MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Elither  Single  or  Double  Cut 


Patented 


MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
for  Whole  Grain  or  Cream  Style  Corn 

MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Next  Heavy  Shrimp  Canning  In  August — 
Not  much  movement  of  Canned  Shrimp — 
Oystering  On  In  Earnest — Pack  Expected 
To  Be  Light. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala,,  Jan.  2,  1941. 

SHRIMP — The  canning  of  shrimp 
is  practically  over  with  for  this 
season,  and  while  there  will  be  an 
occasional  batch  of  shrimp  canned 
by  the  factories  that  are  canning 
oysters,  yet  there  will  not  be 
enough  shrimp  produced  to  keep 
just  one  factory  regularly  in  opera¬ 
tion  on  shrimp. 

The  raw,  headless  shrimp  dealers 
on  the  coast  use  the  bulk  of  the 
shrimp  produced  now. 

Some  years  there  is  a  good  run 
of  shrimp  in  the  Spring  and  when 
this  happens  a  few  of  the  factories 
pack  them,  otherwise  there  is  no 
canning  of  shrimp  done  until 
August  or  September,  which  is 
when  the  shrimp  season  starts  on 
this  coast. 

The  conservation  law  fixes  the 
opening  day  of  the  Fall  shrimp 
season  as  August  1,  but  it  gives  the 
Commission  the  power  to  defer  this 
date,  should,  in  their  judgement, 
the  shrimp  in  the  bays  and  lakes  be 
too  small  to  can. 

The  Commission  has  fixed  the 
regulation  size  shrimp  to  be  35 
count  to  the  pound,  therefore,  un¬ 
less  the  shrimp  run  35  count  to 
the  pound  and  larger  the  latter  part 
of  July,  the  opening  of  the  shrimp 
season  is  postponed  to  a  later  date, 
in  order  to  give  the  shrimp  time  to 
grow  to  a  sufficient  size 


This  is  a  very  good  shrimp  con¬ 
servation  measure,  because  when 
shrimp  run  smaller  than  35  count 
to  the  pound,  there  is  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  small  shrimp  that  are 
not  suitable  to  can  and  they  are 
thus  destroyed,  which  if  allowed 
to  remain  undisturbed  in  the  water, 
they  would  grow  up  to  a  mar¬ 
ketable  size  in  a  few  weeks. 

There  is  not  much  movement  of 
canned  shrimp  right  now,  but  there 
is  nothing  unusual  about  this,  be¬ 
cause  such  is  the  case  every  year 
at  this  time.  Oysters  and  game 
are  in  season  and  hog-killing  time 
comes  on,  hence,  the  sale  of  the 
other  unseasonable  food  commodi¬ 
ties  takes  a  slump. 

However,  there  is  not  the  least 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  canners  to 
move  their  present  stock  of  canned 
shrimp,  for  they  know  too  well 
that  sooner  or  later  it  will  move 
and  most  likely  at  a  higher  price 
than  it  is  today. 

Many  a  packer  is  wishing  that  he 
had  those  shrimp  he  sold  at  $1.00 
per  dozen  earlier  in  the  season. 

The  market  on  canned  shrimp  is 
firm  at  $1.00  per  dozen  for  No.  1 
small;  $1.15  for  No.  1  medium  and 
$1.20  for  No.  1  large,  f.o.b,  factory. 

OYSTERS — The  “Hang-over”  hav¬ 
ing  practically  cleared  up,  some  of 
the  oystermen  have  returned  to 
work  after  their  Christmas  cele¬ 
bration,  but  the  majority  of  them 
waited  until  after  New  Year’s,  so 
very  little  canning  operations  could 
be  expected. 

The  weather  has  been  very  bad 
in  this  section  since  Christmas  and 
not  many  oysters  produced,  there¬ 
fore  the  oystermen  that  laid  off, 
did  not  lose  much. 


However,  we  have  had  fair 
weather,  with  sunshine  for  two 
days  now,  yet  it  is  destined  to  be 
short  lived,  because  the  weather¬ 
man  has  predicted  extreme  cloudi¬ 
ness  and  probable  showers  for 
tomorrow,  with  increasing  tem¬ 
perature. 

The  oyster  pack  in  Alabama  is 
expected  to  be  light  at  its  best, 
inasmuch  as  dredging  is  prohibited, 
and  all  oysters  for  the  canneries 
will  have  to  be  caught  with  tongs, 
which  is  a  much  slower  process. 

Reports  from  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana  are  that  oysters  are 
scarce  on  the  reefs  there,  and 
while  this  may  be  the  general 
“poor-mouth”  talk  of  the  catchers, 
yet  the  fact  that  boats  are  staying 
longer  to  make  the  trip,  might  indi¬ 
cate  there  is  some  truth  to  this 
statement  from  the  oyster  catchers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  oysters 
from  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  are 
not  as  plump  as  they  should  be, 
hence  the  yield  of  cooked  oyster 
meat  is  not  normal  for  this  time  of 
the  year,  which  not  only  runs  up 
the  price  of  them  to  the  canners, 
but  also  reduces  the  volume  of  the 
pack. 

Unless  unfavorable  weather  con¬ 
ditions  develop,  the  canning  of 
oysters  should  get  well  under  way 
after  the  first  of  the  year  and 
should  be  at  its  peak  about  the  1st 
of  February. 

The  price  of  the  new  pack  canned 
oysters  is  comparatively  low  to  the 
cost  of  them,  due  to  their  low  yield, 
so  an  increase  in  the  yield  will  be 
necessary  to  offset  the  price 

The  price  of  the  new  pack  oys¬ 
ters  is  $1.00  per  dozen  for  five  oz. 
and  $2.00  for  10  oz.  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


THE  1940  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

Now  Ready!  Enter  your  order  now  for  the  3 1st  edition.  Compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H.  Street,  N.  W.  Washinston,  D.  C. 

PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River ; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”;  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 

Eastern  Central  West  Coast 

Low  High  Low  HiKb  Low  Hish 

ASPARAGUS 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

12-oz.  vac . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2.......— 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2......„ . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 


Eastern 

Central 

Low  High 

Low  High 

.95 

1.15 

.90  1.05 

1.00 

1.05 

.85  .90 

5.25 

6.25 

5.00  5.50 

.82 

.95 

.821/3  .90 

5.20 

5.50 

nominal 

.77%  .80 

nominal 

.921/2 

1.05 

.90  1.07 1/ 

nominal 

.75 

.85 

.80  .85 

5.10 

nominal 

.721/3 

.75 

.70  .75 

5.00 

nominal 

.95 

1.05 

.95  1.10 

nominal 

5.25  6.75 

.90 

1.00 

5.30 

5.75 

nominal 

.871/3 

.90 

West  Coast 
Low  High 


White  Colossal,  No.  2% . . 

— ..*e 

2.66 

2.80 

Large,  No.  2%...... . 

•eesees 

•••MM 

VM. 

2.70 

2.85 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

2.66 

2.70 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

2.60 

2.60 

2.66 

2.60 

2.30 

2.60 

2.30 

2.36 

Medium,  No.  2 . 

2.35 

2.30 

2.40 

2.60 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

tT“-T-T 

2.60 

2.70 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.40 

2.65 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

2.40 

2.60 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

tT“— t 

2.26 

2.40 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s . 

2.26 

2.10 

2.16 

2.80 

2.60 

2.30 

2.35 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips.  2s . 

1.66 

1.66 

1.76 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s . 

7.26 

7.60 

7.60 

9.60 

Green  Cuts,  28 . 

1.00 

1.06 

— 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

.87%  1.15 

1.10 

1.15 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . . 

.78 

.90 

.85 

.90 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

3.76 

3.75 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.67% 

.70 

.76 

.77% 

.75 

.85 

No.  10  . 

3.25 

3.60 

3.25 

3.50 

3.75 

4.00 

Fancy  Whole  Green.  No.  2 . 

1.15 

1.60 

1.50 

1.60 

No.  10  . 

6.00 

6.60 

nominal 

6.00 

6.50 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

1.00 

1.20 

1.25 

1.35 

No.  10  . 

4.50 

nominal 

4.25 

4.50 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.85 

1.26 

No.  10  . 

4.60 

4.60 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.77% 

.95 

.85 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

4.25 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . - 

.76 

.76 

No.  10  . 

3.25 

3.40 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.16 

1.50 

nominal 

No.  10  . 

6.26 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

-nnminni 

Red  Kidney,  Std..  No.  2 . . 

.75 

,85 

No.  fO  . 

3.50 

4.00 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

1.40 

1.52% 

1.35 

1.40 

1.50 

1.50 

No.  10  . 

6.50 

7.50 

8.00 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green . 

1.20 

1.26 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

1.15 

1.20 

1.10 

1.30 

1.25 

1.25 

No.  10  . 

5.50 

6.35 

•  ■  • 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

.72%  .92% 

.90 

.90 

.90 

No.  10  . 

4.25 

5.00 

Ko.  2  Fresh  White . . 

.60 

.76 

.72%  .80 

.90 

.95 

No.  10  . . 

3.25 

3.75 

I.'o.  2  Soaked . 

.67%  .66 

:-"ETS 


.95 

1.60 

1.05 

No.  2%  . 

1.06 

.No.  10  . 

3.25 

4.00 

4.00 

C  ut.  No.  2 . 

.70 

.80 

.76 

No.  2%  . 

.85 

.95 

.80 

. 

No.  10  . . . 

3.35 

3.76 

3.25 

•u  ced.  No.  2 . 

.86 

.80 

.85 

.90 

?o.  2%  . 

1.00 

1.00 

.95 

1.10 

No.  10  . 

3.50 

4.25 

3.76 

3.35 

i  -ed,  No.  2 . 

.76 

.80 

.70 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

3.26 

3.50 

3.60 

-  ■'^estring.  No.  2 . 

.  .70 

.  3.10 

1  NROTS 

u’ed.  No.  2 . 

. 76 

. 

Jo.  10  . 

.  4.60 

4.60 

1  ’ed.  No.  2 . 

. 80 

.67% 

.70 

.65 

.70 

Jo.  10  . . 

3.26 

3.75 

3.00 

3.25 

-AS  AND  CARROTS 

S  ’.  No.  9. 

.  65 

.80 

!  ncy  No.  2 . 

_  .96 

1.15 

1.05 

1.20 

1.00 

1.10 

CORN — Creamstyle 


Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.90  1.00 

.90 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

4.75  5.25 

4.75 

5.50 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.85  .90 

.80 

.90 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

nominal 

.70  .80 

.72>/, 

.821/, 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.95  1.00 

.85 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.75  .90 

.75 

.90 

No.  10  . 

4.90  5.25 

nominal 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.67%  .80 

.70 

No.  10  . 

4.75  . 

nominal 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 

.72%  .85 

.70 

1.10 

No.  16  . 

2.40  2.75 

2.00 

2.35 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 

.85  .90 

No.  10  . 

4.25  4.50 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

.57%  .77% 

No.  10  . 

3.25  4.00 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

1.30  1.35 

1.30 

1.50 

1.36 

1.60 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

1.15  1.25 

1.10 

1.26 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

1.07%  1.15 

1.06 

1.20 

1.16 

1.20 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . 

1.02%  1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

1.10  . 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.26 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

1.00  . 

.96 

1.00 

1.00 

1.07% 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

.90  1.02% 

.90 

.96 

.95 

1.00 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

.87%  .90 

.86 

.92% 

.97% 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

.90  . 

.97%  1.00 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

.87%  . 

.90 

.95 

.95 

1.00 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  4s . 

.85  . 

.86 

.90 

.85 

.90 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

.80 

.85 

.85 

.90 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

5.25 

5.60 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

6.00 

5.26 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

4.00  4.60 

4.25 

4.50 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

4.25  . 

4.25 

4.50 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

1.35  1.66 

1.30 

1.46 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

1.25  . 

1.20 

1.40 

1.35 

1.45 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  33 . 

1.10  . 

1.10 

1.16 

1.30 

1.40 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

1.00  1.05 

1.06 

1.15 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  3s . 

1.00  . 

.90 

.95 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.85  . 

.85 

1.00 

1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

.97%  1.00 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  2s . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

5.50  . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s.... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

.85  .95 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

.82%  .90 

.85 

.90 

.90 

.95 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.80  .85 

.80 

.85 

.85 

.95 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

.80  .85 

.80 

.85 

.85 

.95 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

4.60  . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  33 . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

4.23  4.40 

4.25 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

.80  .85 

.80 

.85 

.95 

1.00 

Soaked.  2s  . 

.62%  . 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.65 

3.25  . 

2.60 

Blackeye,  2s.  Soaked . 

.57%  .65 

.65 

lOs  . 

2.50  3.25 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

. 

.55 

.65 

.65 

.70 

No.  2% . 

.  .80  .90 

.70 

.80 

.85 

.92% 

No.  lb  . 

.  2.80  3.15 

2.60 

3.00 

2.76 

3.00 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

. 

.70 

.75 

No.  2%  . 

.62%  .70 

.65 

.75 

.85 

.90 

No.  10  . 

..  2.35  . 

2.25 

2.75 

2.65 

2.75 

SPINACH 

No.  2 . 

.75  .80 

.65 

.80 

.95 

1.10 

No.  2%  . 

..  1.00  1.35 

.90 

1.05 

1.20 

1.35 

No.  10  . 

..  3.35  4.10 

3.00 

3.76 

4.00 

4.10 
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CANNED  FRUITS— Continaad 


Eastern 
Low  High 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  Noi.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas.  .86  .85 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Fr.  Limas.  .90  1.10 
Triple.  No.  2 _  .85  . 


SWEET  POTATOES 
Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack.. 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3,  Squat  Vac . 

No.  10  . 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack.. 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


.76  .80 

.92%  1.00 

.95  . 

.  3.76 

.87%  .92% 


PEACHES 

Y.  C.,  Fey..  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10................ 

Std.,  No.  10 _ 

Pie,  No.  10., 

Water,  No.  10 . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


No.  2%  _ 

Nn  10  . 

_ _  1.16 

_  4.00 

1.25 

4.26 

1.00 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% . 

1.86 

1.86 

TOMATOES 

Solid  Pack 

No.  10  . 

_ 

_  .96 

1.25 

.90 

1.10 

1.00 

1.15 

Nn  10 

No.  2%  - 

.  1.25 

1.25 

1.35 

1.25 

1.35 

Bartlett,  Fancy.  No.  2% . 

1.65 

1.90 

No.  10  _ 

3.76 

4.50 

4.00 

4.36 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 _ 

. 60 

.45 

.47% 

.76 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

1.30 

1.40 

No.  2  . . . 

. 66 

.82% 

.75 

.85 

Fey.,  No.  16 . 

Kn  9.%  . 

MU  -SR 

1.20 

1.00 

1.15 

1.16 

Choice.  No.  10 . 

No.  10  . . 

_  3.25 

3.50 

3.00 

3.76 

3.35 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

West 

Coast 

Low 

High 

1.32%  1.36 

1.25 

1.35 

1.15 

1.17% 

4.76 

4.90 

4.50 

4.76 

3.76 

4.15 

3.76 

4.00 

8.00 

8.10 

Std..  No.  1.. 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  .. 
No.  10  ... 


TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 


TOMATO  JUICE 
No.  211  Cyl.  (12  oz.). 

No.  300  (13%  oz.) . 

No.  2  (18  oz.) . 


TURNIP  GREENS 
No.  2  . 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water .  2.76  ....... 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  2.90  3.00 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  3.35  3.60 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 72%  .80 

No.  10  . . .  3.15  3.50 

No.  2  Std . . 66  .72% 

No.  10  .  2.86  3.00 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy . 

No.  2%,  Choice . 

No.  2%  Std . 

No.  10  Fancy . 

No.  10,  Choice. . .  . 

No.  10,  Std _  _ 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 .  . 


No.  3 
No.  10,  water.. 


BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  .  1.60  1.60 

No.  10  . . .  nominal 


1.60  1.60 


CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2.... 
Red  Sour  Pitted.  No.  10.. 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 


1.00 

4.75 


1.05 

5.25 


.90  1.00 

4.60  4.90 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 
Fey.,  No.  2% . 


No.  10 


GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

8  oz . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . . 


Florida 

""72%.  ’"75 

2.10  2.25 


Texas 


.72%  .76 

2.10  . 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

No.  2  _ _  .52%  .57% 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) .  1.15  1.25 


GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


.60 

1.10 


.55 

1.20 


WHh  puree 

.37%  .42% 

.42% 

.62% 

.62% 

.67%  .60 

.60 

.70 

.75 

.76 

.80  .85 

.80 

.90 

.87% 

.95 

2.65  3.00 

2.75 

3.00 

2.75 

3.00 

.40  .60 

.42% 

.45 

3.00  3.25 

3.00 

3.25 

3.25 

3.40 

.37%  . 

.40 

.42% 

.62% 

2.70  2.75 

2.75 

3.00 

2.85 

3.00 

.52%  . 

.65  . 

.70  . 

— 

.62% 

.76  _ 

1.50  . 

.70 

.70 

.72% 

2.75  3.00 

2.70 

3.26 

2.76 

2.85 

.70  . 

.75 

.96  . 

3.40  3.75 

3.50 

2.90  3.00 

’3.'26  ’3.86 

2.20  . 

1.96  2.05 

1.66  1.76 

7.35  . 

6.65  6.75 

5.85  6.00 


1.10  1.16 

5.00  sTii 


1.35 

5.00 

2.30 

2.15 

2.00 

7.86 
7.26 

6.86 


2.20 

7.65 


1.40 

5.25 
2.30 

2.25 
2.00 
8.00 
7.60 
7.16 


2.36 

7.76 


1.26  1.36 

6.76  6.00 


No.  10  Pie,  S.  P.. 


1.86 

1.76 


1.90 

1.75 


1.52%  1.66 
6.16  6.26 


5.50 
4.90 

3.50 
3.50 


6.80 

6.00 

4.00 

4.00 


PINEAPPLE 

No.  1  Flat . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  in  Juice .  6.26 

No.  10  in  Syrup . 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . 


Cuban 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
Mexican  Crushed  Sliced 


.80 

.80 

.85 

.80  . 

1.30 

1.42% 

1.60 

1.70 

4.26  . . 

6.36 

6.60 

4.25  . 

6.76 

6.00 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 

. 47% 

.62% 


RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 


Black,  Syrup,  No.  2.. 


.80 

. 92% 

.  1.37% 

2.06 

.  2.17% 

4.25 

.  4.50 

1.60 

1.70 

.  1.66 

7.60 

.  6.00 

1.46 

1.66 

. 

_  1.66 

7.60 

6.60 

_  6.00 

1.40 

1.60 

.  1.80 

1.60 

1.76 

2.00  2.17% 

Canned  Fish 


LOBSTER 


Flats,  1  lb.. 
%  lb . 


OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz . 

6  oz . 

8  oz.  . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz.. 


6.00 

. 

2.60 

1.60 

Southern 

Northwest  Selects 

1.00 

1.05 

... 

. 

1.10 

1.00  1.05 

1.10  1.20 

1.80 

2.10 

1.60  1.66 

2.20 

2.00  . 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1. 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . . 

Sockeye,  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  R^,  No.  1  Tall... 


2.65 

1.66 
2.00 


1.76 

2.10 


1.60 

.96 

2"00 

1.35 

1.86 


2.10 

1.40 

1.90 


SHRIMP 

No.  1,  Small . .  . 

No.  1,  Medium .  1.30  1.35 

No.  1,  Large .  1.35  1.45 


Southern 
1.10  1.16 


1.15 

1.20 


1.20 

1.25 


SARDINEIS  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil.  Key . 

%  Oil,  Keyless . 

%  Oil.  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Key  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24*8 . .  .. 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 


nominal 

nominal 


nominal 

nominal 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 

Light  Meat,  Is . . . 


3.15  3.40 


10.00  10.60 
6.26  6.60 
4.16  4.40 

13.00  13.00 

7.00  7.00 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


WANTED  —  CANNED  FOODS 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantitj'. 
Address  Box  A-2420,  The  Canning  Trade. 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — One  standard  2-crate  Sprague-Sells  retort  in 
very  good  condition.  Price  $75.00  F.  O.  B.,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania,  Standard  Vulcanizing  Works,  408  S.  Main  Street. 


FOR  SALE:  Two  Erie  City  Return  Tubular  Boilers,  maxi¬ 
mum  pressure  150  lbs.  per  square  inch.  200  H.  P.  rating.  Now 
in  original  setting.  Price  $500  each.  Address  Box  A-2464,  The 
Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Roberts  Water  Filter,  3,000  gallon  capacity, 
first  class  condition.  Address  Box  A-2467,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — O.  &  J.  Single  Automatic  Rotary  Labeler  (right 
hand).  This  labeler  in  first  class  condition.  Address  Box  A-2468, 
The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Berlin-Chapman  Cooker  and  Cooler  in  excellent 
condition.  Length  of  Cooker  20  ft.  4  in.  Length  of  Cooler  6  ft. 
Holding  capacity  approximately  1,500  No.  2  cans.  Eastern  Shore 
Canning  Company,  Inc.,  Machipongo,  Va. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Experienced  superintendent  to  supervise  modern 
cannery  packing  a  line  of  staple  vegetables  such  as  tomatoes, 
peas,  stringless  beans,  tomato  paste  and  specialties.  Applicant 
must  have  technical  knowledge,  as  well  as  practical  experience. 
State  all  particulars.  Address  Box  A-2462,  The  Canning  Trade. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


CANNERY  MEN! — By  all  means  investigate  the  opportunity 
oifered  for  a  cannery  at  Aztec.  All  fruits  and  vegetables  which 
voquire  a  temperate  climate  grown  in  abundance.  Inducement 
offered.  Come  look  the  situation  over.  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Aztec,  New  Mexico. 


FOR  SALE— FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — Pennsylvania  tomato  cannery  complete  with  all 
-’essary  machinery  and  building  including  small  home.  Ad- 
c  ’ess  Box  A-2463,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
fanciest  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


ITmie  lUrnmnEiDi  Westminster,  Jid. 

HUSKERS  —  CUTTERS  —  TRIMMERS  —  CLEANERS 
SUKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — Packing  plant  manager  desires  con¬ 
nection,  experienced  in  packing  fruit  and  vegetables,  installing 
and  handling  plant  equipment,  purchasing  supplies  and  stock, 
warehousing  and  shipping,  office  and  business  experience.  Avail¬ 
able  January  1st.  Address  Box  B-2457,  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Man,  35,  thoroughly  versed  in 
canning  business  office  work,  correspondence,  orders,  records, 
credits,  costs.  Can  take  complete  charge  of  small  office  or 
division  of  larger.  Available  after  January  1st.  Will  locate  any 
town  or  city.  Address  Box  B-2465,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FI^  YOU  WANT  good  2nd  hand  ma¬ 
chinery— ASK  FOR  IT.  State 
your  wants  on  the  “Wanted  and 
For  Sale”  page. 


IF 


You  have  good  used  machinery,  no 
longer  needed,  turn  it  into  cash — 
Advertise  it  on  this  page. 


IF 


You  want  to  rent  or  to  huy  a  can¬ 
nery — or  if  you  want  to  rent  or  to 
sell  your  plant 

Say  So  on  this  page 
THE  COST  is  very  small. 


The  rates — straight  reading,  no  display: 
One  time,  per  line  40c 
Four  or  more  times,  per  line  30c 
Minimum  charge  per  ad.  $1.00 
Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line. 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Business  Journal  of  the  Canned  Foods  Industry 

BALTIMORE,  20  S.  Gay  Street  MARYLAND 


All  the  latest  data 


FORMULAE  -  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 


are  included  in  the  6th  edition  of 


“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 


The  Canning  Trade 
SO  S.  Gay  Sirctt 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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Wh  ere  To  Buy 


Smile  Awhile 


—the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  that 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcomed 


I 


1 


ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 
The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SLIGHT  FAVOR  REQUESTED 
An  eastern  college  graduate  applied  for  work  in  a  Minnesota 
lumber  camp,  was  assigned  to  one  end  of  a  saw,  the  other  end 
in  charge  of  an  old  experienced  woodsman.  At  the  end  of  an 
hour  the  veteran  stopped  sawing  and  regarded  his  weary  partner 
with  pitying  eyes. 

“Sonny,”  he  said.  “I  don’t  mind  your  riding  on  this  saw  but 
if  it’s  just  the  same  to  you,  I  wish  you  wouldn’t  drag  your  feet.” 


CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 


“STRINGING”  MOTHER 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I, 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

I  F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 


CANS 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 


CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

It  SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 
Northrup,  King  &  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SUGAR 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 


Tommy  is  fond  of  squeezing  toothpaste  out  of  his  shiny  new 
tube. 

“Don’t  take  too  much  this  time,  dear,”  his  mother  said  to  him 
one  morning  when  he  was  cleaning  his  teeth. 

“How  much  may  I  have?”  asked  Tommy. 

“Well,  I  should  think  a  little  bit,  perhaps  as  big  as  a  bean.” 

Tommy  gave  a  great  pinch  and  out  shot  the  paste. 

“Oh,  oh!”  exclaimed  his  mother,  “not  all  that.  Tommy.  Didn’t 
I  say  as  big  as  a  bean?” 

“Yes,”  replied  Tommy,  “this  is  a  stringbean.” 

Mrs.  Knight:  My  new  maid  just  had  part  of  her  rib  trans¬ 
planted  to  her  nose. 

Mr.  Knight  (absently) :  How  awful.  Her  nose  will  be  so 
ticklish  she  won’t  be  able  to  wear  her  glasses. 

SLIGHT  DIFFERENCE 

“Did  you  enjoy  your  dinner,  sir?”  asked  the  solicitous  res¬ 
taurant  proprietor. 

“Yes,  except  the  sweet.  That  was  terrible.” 

“Did  you  have  the  plum  tart  or  lemon  pie?” 

“I  don’t  know.  It  tasted  like  glue!” 

“Ah!  It  was  the  plum  tart.  The  lemon  pie  tastes  like  paste.” 

WASHOUT 

Once  a  year  the  newsboys  of  a  certain  district  of  London 
are  taken  for  an  outing  up  the  Thames  by  a  gentleman  of  the 
neighborhood,  where  they  can  bathe  to  their  heart’s  content. 

As  one  little  boy  was  getting  into  the  water  a  friend  observed : 
“I  say.  Bill,  ain’t  you  dirty!” 

“Yes,”  replied  Bill.  “I  missed  the  train  last  year.” 

UNNECESSARY 

Director:  In  this  scene,  my  dear,  the  young  man  rushes  into 
the  room,  grabs  you,  binds  you  with  rope  from  head  to  foot  and 
then  smothers  you  with  hugs  and  kisses. 

Actress:  Is  the  young  man  tall,  dark,  and  handsome? 

Director:  Yes,  why? 

Actress:  Then  he  won’t  need  any  rope. 

THE  NICE  KNIGHT 

“Jack  ought  to  be  a  knight.” 

“Why  so,  dearie?” 

“Why,  last  night  when  I  got  chilly  he  made  me  a  coat  of 
arms.” 


YES,  THANKS 

Curious  Old  Lady  (to  one-armed  man  getting  off  train) :  I 
notice  you  have  lost  your  arm,  young  man. 

Young  Man:  So  I  have;  how  strange. 

BOTANY 

Professor:  Now,  this  plant  belongs  to  the  begonia  family. 
Visitor:  I  see.  And  they  are  letting  you  keep  it  while  th'y 
are  gone. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE  •  January  6.  19-^1 


SHAKER 


Crates  and  Trucks  either  fully  enclosed  or  open  end 
for  handling  wood  or  metal  trays  filled  with  cans. 


WRITE 

for  copy  of  seneral 


‘ ’ Manufacturert  of  a  General  Line  of  Canning  Machinery.” 


1 


riCALiy 


f/S 


signed 


pE 


^-fTRACTIVELV  cOLORE^ 

Oru^irndCreaMond 

Ouf^SpecmltM 


JS.  CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL 
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Tt  £  CANNING  TRADE  •  January  6,  1941 


ROBINS  HORIZONTAL  RETORTS 


CRATES  and  TRUCKS 


Made  in  all  sizes 


AVARS  HI-SPEED  9  Pocket  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO 

and  CUT  STRING  BEAN  FILLER 


JI//CE  DRA/N- 


PLUNCER  I 

adjustmentX 


JUICE 

BRINER 


For  filling  whole  tomatoes 

Measures  each  can  full  alike  without 
crushing 

Larger  hopper  and  longer  shaker.  Fills 
more  whole  and  even 

Large  juice  pan — Double  valve  juicer 

Soon  pays  for  itself  in  labor  saved  over 
hand  fill 

Capacity  up  to  180  cans  per  minute. 

Also  make  a  7  pocket  Filler  for  tomatoes 
and  cut  string  beans. 

Prices  on  request 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 
Salem,  New  Jersey 


ASGROW  TOMATO  SEED 

c40fii.  tUai  win  and  pxicUi  tUat  make:  faAopii, 


Leading  varieties  for  canning  -  -  - 

at  their  best  in  the  Asgrow  strains 

Grown  and  saved  with  scrupulous  care  to  avoid 
contamination  with  seed-borne  disease 

• 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.  Main  office:  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  since  1856 

ATLANTA  •  CAMBRIDGE,  N.  Y.  •  INDIANAPOLIS  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  MEMPHIS  •  SALINAS  •  SAN  ANTONIO 


